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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»~—— 


4 FONEY is still a drug in the City. It was lent on good securi- 
\ ties in the early part of the week at one per cent., and the 
London and Westminster Bank is so oppressed with deposits, 
that it has resolved to alter its terms, and give for the present 
only 24 per cent. for deposits at call; but gold is going out to 
Germany, and the Bank to keep it has raised its rate to 4 per 
«ent. That is the regular course, and high authorities say the 
unly course, but surely there must be something wrong in our 
system. We will not give an off-hand opinion on a most difficult 
point, but to tax all capital because one particular form of it is 
scarce seems at all events inartistic. One commodity is 
momentarily scarce, so all are taxed to keep down the demand. 





The .Turkish Bondholders have been holding meetings this 
week, but their securities do not improve. They know 
neither what they want nor how to get it, and are divided besides 
among themselves, The holders of bonds guaranteed on special 
revenues think that by throwing over the holders of the general 
Debt they may get exceptional terms, and insist that no arrangement 
shall be made which does not recognise their peculiar rights. We 
have tried to show the absurdity of their views elsewhere, and if 
it be true, as reported, that the Sultan and the Sheikh-el-Ulemah, 
as depositary of the religious funds, hold nothing but the general 
Debt, they are attacking personal interests of the most 
formidable kind. We do not believe they will ever get 
a penny, but if they do, it will be by making it the interest 
of the Sultan himself to help them, not by punishing him person- 
ally. Egyptian bonds have been falling heavily,—* in sympathy,” 
it is said, and holders are writing to the Times to explain that 
this sympathy is irrational. Very possibly, but Governments can 
fail without being affected by sympathy. What is the Egyptian 
annual receipt in cash from taxes? ‘These writers say £11,000,000, 
and if they believe Egyptcan yield that sum for any length of time, 
they are quite right, and Lord Salisbury should send his financiers 
to learn wisdom in the Khedive's Exchequer. 


The Foreign Office publishes another despatch from China, 
dated 21st inst., which is not quite so satisfactory as the last. 
The Chinese Government have agreed to send a Mission to Eng- 
land with an’ apology for the Yunnan outrage; to protect a Mission 
of Inquiry in Yunnan itself ; to issue a decree calling the atten- 
tion of all Governors to the passport clause in the ‘Treaties, and 
mentioning that the murder of Mr. Margary had produced a High 
Commission ; to allow personal intercourse betwen the Depart- 
ments at Pekin and the Embassies ; and to order Mr. Hart, the 
Chinese Inspector-General of Foreign Customs, to report fully on 
the transit-duties, These are considerable concessions, but they 
m0 not equivalent to the publication of the Treaties in the Pekin 
— (te, or to an apology for the Manwyne outrage published at 
1 ekin, A Chinese Envoy may say anything in London without 

altering public opinion in Yunnan. 


he French Ministry have made a very important announce- 


ment, that the Electoral Bill will be 
reading, 


‘ proposed for its second 
—of course with the new amendment, which substitutes 


spite of it a very much more Liberal Assembly might be elected, 
which would at once replace the law which the people like. 
But if, on the contrary, the Assembly adheres to the system 
popular in France, there is grave reason to fear that M. Buffet’s 
Ministry will be followed by a Ministry of the extra-parliamentary 
kind, and that Marshal MacMahon, like Charles I., will try to 
govern without a Parliament. And how that might end, nobody 
could tell,—probably in another barren coup d'état, Is no com- 
promise possible, such as, for instance, scrutin de liste with the 
cumulative vote for those who choose to avail themselves of it, 
so that any large minority can secure a hearing ? 





M. Thiers and M. Rouher have both addressed France this 
week, the one at Arcachon, and the other at Ajaccio. We have 
commented elsewhere on M. Thiers’ speech, which was in brief an 
approval of the Republic, and a disapproval of the Ministers who, 
while serving a Republic, will not pronounce its name, and only 
long for its overthrow. M. Rouher, on the other hand, denounced 
the Republic as a mere device of wearied men, determined 
not to allow that direct appeal to the people without which govern- 
ments are illegitimate. ‘‘ Numbers, gentlemen,” he said, ‘ are in 
society the real representation of all interests, of all legitimate 
influences, of the duties of property, and of the sacred right of 
suffrage?” ‘* Universal suffrage has become our political gospel.” 
The * Constitution is but an experimental régime,” but it yields a 
place within it to the Bonapartist, for it concedes the right of re- 
vision; and whenever the ballot-boxes are open, ‘‘the Imperialists 
will valiantly take their part.” ‘They will have for their first 
auxiliary the unchaining of Radical passions.” ‘The ‘nation will 
never accept this Republic as a definite Government.” It is 
stated that this address will not be allowed to appear in Paris 
newspapers because of its violence, but M. Rouher is not in 
language more violent than his opponents. He is only more 
terrible because if they succeeded they would leave him, as now, @ 
place within the Constitution, while if he succeeded he would send 
them to Cayenne, to die slowly of hard labour in a tropical morass, 


The King of Bavaria has placed himself in a position which but 
for the support of the Empire, might be serious. His Parliament 
accepted the hostile address mentioned last week, which imputes 
to the Ministry undue subserviency to the Empire, by a majority 
of three, but the King, irritated by some brutalities in a 
speech by Herr Schels, a reckless orator of the Kenealy 
type, refused to receive the address. Moreover, he ordered 
the Imperial Law of Civil Marriage, which offends the majority, 
to be at once putin force. The Ministers offered their resignations, 
but he declined to accept them, and the Government will, 
therefore, go on in spite of the majority of the Deputies. 
As they are sure to go as far as they dare, this must lead either 
to a coup d'état, a dissolution, or a suspension of all legislation, 
the latter probably being the course preferred. If the King dis- 
solves, he must appeal personally to the attachment of the people 
to his House, and a defeat would shake his throne. 





‘The reception of the German Emperor in Milan has been a success, 
the spectacle having so impressed even the Emperor himself that he 
telegraphed his amazement at the scene to the Empress Augusta. 
Milan, now that the square of the Duomo is cleared, is the very 
city for a grand scenic display, and all Lombardy seems to have 
come in from its rice-fields and corn-lands. The welcome was 





enthusiastic, and was only broken by the fact that the five thou- 
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sand French residents of Milan quitted the city to a man before | a remarkable definition of the object of the Government 
— 


the Emperor's arrival. The Millennium has not arrived, but still namely, ‘ to give the greatest amount of happiness to the largest 


the illumination was amazing. 


The Arnim appeal has now been heard by all appellate tribu- 
nals, and the Supreme Court has given its final decision. It 
upholds the judgment of the Court of First Instance, and the 


Count must therefore go to prison for cight months, and pay the | 
There can be no doubt that Count | 


costs of the proceedings. 
Arnim committed an offence, but the case was just one of those 


in which a generous prosecutor would plead for a reduction of | 
as SSien 8 guienene y ig concerning the loss of the 


the sentence to three days’ imprisonment, just suflicient to mark 
the existence of a law broken almost inadvertently out of haste 
and pique. 

A curious correspondence has been published between the Earl 
of Darnley and one of his tenants, Mr. Lake, the Mayor of 
Gravesend. The Earl quarrelled lately with the officers of the 
West Kent Yeomanry, and resigned his command. He expected 
his tenantry to follow him, and most of them did so, but Mr. 
Lake’s son did not, and the Earl, resenting this as a breach of the 
‘feudal tie” between them, gave Mr, Lake notice to quit his 
holding, which he had kept for thirty-three years, as his landlord 
acknowledges, ‘‘ in good care and culture.” We have commented 
on the state of feeling revealed in this correspondence elsewhere, 
but must add here, what is the Earl’s best excuse for his im- 
periousness, that the whole of his tenantry have disclaimed Mr. 
Lake, and expressed their ‘‘ unabated confidence ” in their land- 
lord. Tfow can a man think his own claims oppressive, when all 
those whom they affect proclaim them fair ? 


The Times’ correspondent at Berlin, who always leaves an im- 
pression on his readers of obtaining his Russian news through 
the German Foreign Office, says the Government of St. Peters- 
burg has been steadily unfavourable to the insurrection in Bosnia, 
until at last it has been attacked for treachery by all Slav papers 
outside Russian dominion. The effect of these denunciations 
has been such that the Government wavers, allows letters to be 
published from the seat of war, and has sanctioned the subscrip- 
tions for the insurgents which are now being collected in most 
towns of Russia. Apparently Prince Gortschakoff was alarmed 
lest the Southern Slavs should transfer their friendship to 
Vienna, where statesmen, though they want peace just now, 
never forget that the destiny of Austria may be to extend to the 
south-east, and that an internecine quarrel with the Turkish 


Slavs will not render their government of Turkish provinces any | 


easier. There never was a more obscure bit of history than the 
action of the Powers in this dispute. Apparently, Russia was 
hostile, Austria friendly, and Germany neutral, but their parts 
nay easily haye been misunderstood. The Dalmatians say the 
German Consul at Ragusa advised the insurgents to reject all 
terms short of autonomy. 


Dr. Manning, the general editor of the Religious Tract Society, | 
has been travelling in Utah, and he reports that the Mormons, | 
weary of their quarrels with the United States’ authorities, are | 
He is under the impression that | 


preparing for a new departure. 
they will select the valley of the Jordan for their new settle- 
ment, having met Mormon pilgrims of high rank in Palestine, 
where they were universally believed to intend a settlement in 
the Holy Land. The pilgrims included Mr. G. A. Smith, Brigham 
Young's nephew and First Counsellor; Mr. F. Little, his Super- 
intendent of Public Works; Mr. Snow, his Treasurer, and Mr. 
Jennings, Superintendent of Emigration. The Pasha himself 
was friendly to the project, and the Mohammedans of Syria 
considered the Mormons Christian sectaries, who had approxi- 
mated towards themselves. Brigham Young is rich enough to 


buy any concessions at Constantinople, and may calculate that 


the Holy Land, when once more irrigated, would attract emi- 
grants; but it is difficult to believe that, with so many islands 
open to conquest in the South Seas, he will again place himself 
and his people under any organised State. 
himself attracted by the Holy Land. 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, received last Saturday a | 


deputation from the Conservative Working-Men’s Association of 
the City of Edinburgh, complimenting him especially on the 
Labour-laws of last Session. Mr. Cross seized this not very 
opportune occasion for a defence of his own permissive legisla- 
tion which we have criticised elsewhere, and which reads the 
odder because the working-men’s address did not refer at all to 
the Permissive Artisans’ Dwellings Act, but only to the amend- 
ment of the Labour-laws, Mr. Cross concluded his speech with 


IIe may, however, be | 


possible number, that is consistent with the actual rights of the 
| few.” That looks as if Mr. Cross thought the ‘actual rights of 
| the few’ inconsistent with the ‘“‘greatest'amount of happiness to 
| the largest possible number,”—a dangerous and not very Con. 
servative hint to give. 
Admiral Cooper Key wrote a letter to Thursday's Times attack. 
| ing somewhat vehemently the criticisms passed by the Saturday 
Review, and by the Spectator, on the recent Admiralty Minute 
‘Vanguard.’ He points out that the 
| Admiral of the iron fleet, Sir Walter Tarleton, was not on hig 
} trial before the recent court-martial, and had no Opportunity of 
defending himself for signalling that he intended to steam geyen 
| knots an hour in a fog. ‘This is perfectly true, and precisely what 
| we complained of,—for he should have been put on his trial fop 
| what prima facie at least was clearly a most risky cour, 
| Admiral Key believes that Admiral Tarleton had probably ex. 
| plained to the Admiralty his reason for doing what he did, ang 
| he suggests that the chief reason may have been the proximity 
of the Codling Banks, on to which the tide might have drifted 
| the ships, had they been allowed to slacken speed. Such a reason 
| would have been a fair kind of defence for a court-martial to cop. 
sider, though, as Admiral Cooper Key himself suggests to us, an 
ordinary layman would have proposed to alter the course as well 
as to slacken speed, so as not to run near the Codling Banks, 
This proposal Sir Cooper Key rejects, because it would haye 
‘“ necessitated two signals in a fog to an unpractised fleet.” But 
if these great and costly vessels were really manned by mere 
beginners in the art of signalling and attending to signals, does 
not that in itself reflect discredit on the Admiralty ? Surely signal- 
ling is an art which beginners might learn without risking the most 
valuable ships in the Navy? Admiral Key adds that no ship 
was in sight when the fog came on, so that there was no danger 
of fouling a strange ship for some time to come. Yet, in point 
| of fact, Captain Dawkins did, as he believed, just escape fouling 
| astrange ship; and the view taken of the horizon with a fog-bank 
| coming up which was, it is said, observed before leaving Dublin, 
| cannot have been very trustworthy. After all, Sir Cooper Key 
| would have done better not to apologise for the Minute of 
his superiors at the Admiralty, than to put in so very poor an 
| apology as this. 

Professor Fawcett made a good speech on Education at Bir- 
mingham on Monday, after delivering the prizes awarded at the 
Midland Institute. He insisted that efficient primary education 
| was the first condition of the usefulness of such institutions as 
| that, since a grown-up man, however anxious to repair the faults 

of his early education, must often waste a very great amount of 
most valuable time in acquiring what he might have learned asa 
child in a few months. He reiterated his caution against wide- 
spread but superficial study, and expressed his very strong sense 
of the disciplinary value of many studies which are not pursued, and 
are not intended to be pursued, in after-life. But he maintained 
that different students should be allowed to choose their own intel- 
lectual discipline, so as to be in keeping with their aspirations and 
interests, and mentioned cases in which the study of political 
economy takes hold of young men and develops their mental 
| powers, after classics and mathematics have completely failed to 
awaken those powers. We should think the instances must 
be few. At least mathematics, properly taught, should appeal 
to and awaken very much the same kind of faculties a3 econd- 
mical reasoning. On the whole, on this head, we think Mr. 
Fawcett’s doctrine a little dangerous. Young people are uncom- 
monly apt to think themselves ames incomprises, and so different 
from other people that they require a special intellectual regimel, 
—which is probably very seldom good for them. Political eco 
nomy, however acutely studied, would not train a boy's faculties 
of deductive reasoning half as well as mathematics ; and it would 
| give him none of the mental discipline of a well-taught language 
After all, education ought to have something of real uniformity 
| about it. ‘The best thing it does is to teach men to understand 
‘each other, and how is it to do that, if they have all been brought 











| up on different foods ? 

| Mr. W. H. Smith, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
also spoke on Education last week, at Watford, and expressed, 
| what Mr. Fawcett also expressed, his very strong disinclinaton 
| to appraise the value of it by the tendency it is supposed ne 
have to make those who get it either richer or higher ™ o 
social scale. The greatest of all the benefits of education - 
lthose, we suppose, which it would produce, even though ¥ 
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d the relative position of no two men in the whole State,— 
namely, a8 Mr. Smith put it, the benefit of understanding better 
their true duty to their neighbours and their country. That is 
language which the working-men especially will understand, for 
social ambition oftener ranks with them as a vice than as a virtue, 
_and usually, no doubt, they are right. 


altere 


M. Jules Simon appears to have identified himself with the 
cause of education in France rather more actively than is 
at all usual even with eloquent advocates. At the coronation of a 
rositre at Pateaux on Sunday, after observing that women need 
instruction above everything, he said, ‘‘Mon Dieu! there are 
schools, many schools ; but there is still one thing wanting, and 
that is why I do not die. We have not obtained gratuitous obli- 
gatory instruction.” And when that is obtained, M. Simon will 
sing his Nunc dimittis. That is a most honourable feeling,—at 
least, if gratuitous instruction would be in France as much used 
and valued as instruction for which a parental sacrifice has been 
made,—but it is hard to live up to the same point of patriotic pas- 
sion. It would be easy to feel as much about the abolition of slavery, 
put to feed your mind on the hope of a law for gratuitous and 
obligatory instruction sounds almost as impossible, as to feed your 
mind on the hope of a law for gratuitous and obligatory vaccination. 
Yet there may live public-spirited doctors equal even to that feat 
of aspiration. 


The Government of India has now published the Census of the 
entire Empire taken in 1871-72. This census was taken with 
extreme care, the officials being aided heartily by the enumerators, 
and it shows that the entire population of British India is | 
190,563,048, living on an area of 904,049 square miles; while 
the population of India, including Native States, is 238,830,098, 
and the area 1,450,744. That is, India has nearly seven times 
the population of France, and seven times her area, which in 


| had been ‘the last, and not the first resort of the complainant” : 

—‘ Ifa parishioner had not first spoken to his clergyman, and 
‘asked him to alter what he objected to, he would conclude 
| that what he wanted was not justice, but litigation, and 
would not allow the suit to proceed. Further, he would 
allow no suits for the purpose of ‘ascertaining the law,’ 
as it was called. The cases he would allow to go on 
would be those in which the claimant had, or believed he 
had, a clear and bond fide grievance to be redressed, and not 
simply a rubrical investigation to be pursued at the cost of the 
peace of the parish IIe would make the condition that 
no clergyman in the diocese introduced after this date any of the 
practices now being litigated in the superior Courts, for if it were 
reasonable that a clergyman should not be harassed by a prosecu- 
tion now for a practice which six months hence might possibly be 
declared legal, on the other hand, it seemed to him equally reason- 
able that he should refrain from interrupting the peace of a parish 
by introducing the same practice, which might, perhaps, be de- 
clared illegal.” ‘These are, on the whole, sensible rules in the 
interests of peace. But we are not sure that “suits for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the law” might not prevent other and more 
hostile suits, without themselves giving rise to heated passions. 


At Brackley on Tuesday, Dr. Magee enjoined on his clergy 
not to mix themselves up in the question of wages between the 
agricultural labourers and their employers. ‘The duty of the 
Church Clergy in the struggle was strict neutrality.” That may be 
true, so long as the question is an economical one only. But so 
far as it is a moral one,—and it is a moral one, when the physical 
condition of the labourer is inconsistent with self-respect and 
decency,—the clergy surely are as much bound by their duty to 
exert themselves for the removal of the conditions which involve 
vice, as they are to resistance to vice itself. It may be quite 





Europe is 204,000 square miles. In British India there are 
140} millions of Hindoos, 493 millions of Mohammedans, and 
93 millions of others, mostly Buddhists and Jains, the number of 
British-born inhabitants exclusive of the Army being throughout | 
the entire Empire only 59,000, less than the population of a single 
large town. 


The Times makes, we faney, a curious mistake about one item 
in the Indian census. No less than 103,000 persons are put down 
in the tables of occupations as “ guests,” and the Times thinks 
they may be representatives of the ancient “parasites.” No,— 
they are all, we believe, poor relations. A respectable native with 
nothing to do and nothing to get goes to live with better-off re- 
lations, and frequently remains for life, paying for his board and 
lodging only in little offices, and general deference towards the 
head of the house. The system is injurious, because it creates 
idlers, but it is not unkindly, and among natives is considered 
indispensable. No claim of the kind is ever disregarded, though, | 
no doubt, the bread is sometimes made bitter. 


We see it is stated that Sir Garnet Wolseley while in Natal 
devised a new and extremely clever plan for increasing the force 
at the disposal of the Government. He organised the Indian 
coolies, of whomconsiderable numbers are arriving, and thus created 
an auxiliary force of 1,300 strong. ‘These coolies, who are mainly 
from the Nerbudda valley, will make excellent soldiers, they will 
if kindly treated obey like children, and they are about as likely | 
to ally themselves with the Zulus against Englishmen as with 
ourang-outangs against men. It is a secondary advantage 
that their new position will secure them against ill-treatment. 
You must conciliate men upon whom you depend in battle, and 
if the Mauritius or Guiana were exposed to savage incursions, we 
should hear little of coolie grievances. Could not service at the 
Cape be made one of the regular punishments in the Native Indian 
Army for purely military offences ? 


, The Prince of Wales was at Athens on Thursday, the 21st 
inst., on his way to India. He gave a grand banquet to the King | 
and Queen on Wednesday ; and the ‘Serapis,’ which does not 
steam well, which broke her cables in the Pirseus, and seemed 
inclined to run down the King’s yacht, proved admirable as a 
banqueting-hall. As that is, next to carrying the Prince, her 
tntended function, the Admiralty may receive two-fifths of a 
congratulation on their choice. 





The Bishop of Peterborough has been holding the triennial 
visitation of his clergy this week, and telling them how he intends 
to act in relation to the Public Worship Act. He would not give 
"ls consent to any litigation unless the complaint made to him | 


| not amiable towards Dissent. 


| stoical composure. 


true that they should not upbraid the employers for what is seldom 
the employers’ fault. But somehow or other,—be it by emigra- 
tion, or otherwise,—it is the first obligation of moral and spiritual 
teachers to procure that the misery which is the hot-bed of vice 
should be removed, 


Dr. Hook, the Dean of Chichester, who died on Wednesday, 
was perhaps the most vigorous and efficient clergyman of his 


generation. Speculatively, his mind was not large or sympa- 
thetic. There was an imperious side to his mind, and he was 


But he was capable of large ad- 
ministrative views and great personal sacrifices. Ilis earnest 
support of the principle of secular State education, leaving re- 
ligious teaching to the religious bodies, was an early anticipation 
of the principle of the National Education League,—a wrong prin- 
ciple indeed, but still one which it took great zeal for education in 
any clergyman then to hold. But it was in the administration of his 
great parish at Leeds that he showed the measure of his personal 
disinterestedness and administrative capacity. At great pecuniary 


| sacrifice he got the parish of Leeds divided by Act of Parliament 


in 1842 into 17 districts, and during the next twenty-two years there 
were built in Leeds 22 churches, 17 parsonages, and 21 school- 
rooms, providing for over 7,500 children, and the number of the 
clergy was raised from 25 to 60, The man was a giant in his way, 
—not a flexible-minded one, quite the reverse, very inflexible,— 
but mighty in strength and in self-devotion. 


The fuller reports we have received this week of the death of 
Commodore Goodenough, who died on’ August 20, in consequence 
of the wound received from the treachery of the natives of the 
Santa Cruz Islands, are of the highest interest, as showing the 
simple trust and faith, and curious tenderness for his officers and 
men in which this good naval oflicer died. ‘On Thursday after- 
noon,” says the narrative received, ‘‘ thinking that the end was 
near, he had all the officers summoned to his bedside, when in 
loving words he spoke of the infinite goodness of God, and 
his perfect willingness to go.” He dwelt much on the words 
in which God is described as one “in whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning,” and spoke of them as a window 
which God had opened to him in heaven. Like a very different 
man, and for a very different motive, he ‘regretted that he was 
so long in dying, as it gave such trouble to those attending him.” 
There is unfortunately something unique about such a death as 
this. The modern layman is too shy for unreserve even at the 
very moment of death, and however noble, is apt to die with 
Many more deaths like Commodore Good- 
enough’s would make life itself in England a much more religious 
affair. 


Consols were at the latest date 914 to 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. THIERS’ LAST SPEECH. 


HE great importance ascribed in France to M. Thiers’ 
speech at Arcachon is hardly intelligible to Englishmen, 
because they do not quite realise the position of M. Thiers in 
France. He is the one person who might conceivably be 
elected Deputy by her eighty-six Departments. This fact, 
which is so serious that it is said to be one of the many rea- 
sons for M. Buffet’s decision in favour of the serutin dar- 
rondissement, would of itself explain the interest attaching to 
M. Thiers’ opinions, and this is but one fact among many. 
M. Thiers is, in many respects, the typical Frenchman of his 
epoch. Eloquent and vivacious, full of vain-glory tempered 
by worldly shrewdness, daring and cautious, a Voltairian 
who thinks a respectable Church essential to mankind, 
given to theories which never stand in the way of able admin- 
istration, capable of chauvinism, but almost cunning in his 


aaa. 
| to the service of the Republic only those who never wished for 
| it, and to-day are just the same.” In other words, there are 
| Administrations like that of M. Buffet, with Ministers who 
}acknowledge the Republic, but trust only those who 
\if they could have their way, would overthrow it athe 
| “were not Republicans of the eve, and to-day like the Republie 
| as little as before.” Every line in that sentence is condemna- 
tory of the men who are now in power,—of the Marshal, because 
he will not govern with a Liberal Cabinet; of M. Buffet, be. 
cause he snubs even colleagues when, like M. Léon Say, they 
| venture to approve the vote which made the Republic legal; of 
the majority of the Assembly, because they approve the mep 
| who do these things. When ‘France approaches the urns” 
| observe, M. Thiers does not condescend to discuss whether a Dis. 
| solution is advisable or not, but assumes it—* she must remem. 
ber that if she add to the immense labours to be encountered 
| by the next Assembly, a great division of parties, she will enter 
| upon chaos.” He desires, in fact, that there should be a work. 
| ing majority of Republicans in the next Assembly—Republicang 
{content with the Republic—and that M. Thiers desires this 


pursuit of French interests, M. Thiers exactly expresses to the | will help, as M. Buffet well knows, to bring the result about 
people their present selves, the mood which may endure for | M. Thiers put down the Communists. M. Thiers does not rae 
this generation. His personality has reached down even to the | the Republicans. Why should we, who know so much less 
peasantry, who, moreover, do not forget the incidents which | pelieve that the Republic will become a Commune? That will 
he, with his pleasant vanity, is so very apt to recall,—how | be the syllogism of the electors, and it is an ominous one for the 
he found France defeated, and her richest Departments | Conservatism which M. Buffet desires,—a Conservatism which 





occupied, and her capital in the power of a sect soon 
to be known as * Communists;” how he concluded peace 
and restored order, and found the stupendous sum—six 
milliards in all, he says, or £240,000,000—required for the 
liberation and reorganisation of the country; how he esta- 
blished the Republic ; and how France, under his rule, rapidly 
grew prosperous again. They credit him with the good har- 
vests as well as the liberation of the country, with the general 
order as well as the revival of the army, till they almost 
feel towards him the sentiment of personal loyalty, which is 
said to have died in France because for a hundred and fifty 
years it has never been thoroughly deserved. Expelled from 
power, a childless man, and seventy-eight years of age, he would 
still, in a frank plébiscite, be a dangerous competitor for the 
Presidency, or even for a throne. His opinion affects millions, 
and the fact that, after all his experience, after his expulsion 
from the Presidency, after two years of the Septennate,—that 


strange course in which the driver always urges his horses | 


with his eyes looking wistfully behind him,—he still pronounces 
for a Republic, still declares a Monarchy impossible, still be 
lieves that the Republic will live, seems to all parties of 
immense importance, and is so, because his belief helps to 
disseminate his creed. Millions who would doubt if he 
doubted, are reassured by his sanguine speech. 

Moreover, M. Thiers, though always historian before all 
things, did not at Arcachon confine himself to history. He 
touched, as usual, on the burning question of the hour. That 
question in France, with all parties, is the agency through 
which the Republic is to be solidified. To whom is it wise or 


safe to entrust power, not only in the State, but the Provinces ? | 


To us, say the Bonapartists, for we can govern with iron hands. 
To us, say the Legitimists, for if the Comte de Chambord is im- 
possible, the Republic is to us the least offensive interregnum. 
To us, say the Orleanists, for what are we but Republicans 
who prefer an hereditary President? To us, finally say the 
Republicans, for we alone are, or can be, loyal to the heart. 
Amid these cries of parties, the shriller answers of their chiefs 
may be recognised by a marked difference of timbre. Power 
may be entrusted to all, cries the Marshal-President, who are 
soldiers or Conservatives. It may be consigned to all, replies 
M. Buffet, who are Conservative or clerical. It may be trusted 
to all, shouts M. Gambetta, who are Republican, or whom I 
select. It may be trusted to all, closes M. Thiers, who are 
Republicans, and who do not explain their Republicanism by 
their hopes of a Monarchical or Imperial revision. There are 
too many of these last, too many “ functionaries who represent 
policies, who are ashamed to speak of the Republic.” and who 
talk instead always of France, “a name which, however dear 
to all, should not be used in order not to pronounce another.” 
There are functionaries who, “first of all, repulse the 
Radicals personally; next, they repulse those who, without 


being Radicals, would lead the country to Radicalism by their | 


way of doing things. In short, there are, first of all, Radicals 
who must be guarded against; next, those who, without being 
Radicals, would lead to Radicalism; and lastly, by natural con- 
sequence, those who would lead to toleration of Radicals : and 
continuing these classifications, one would finish by admitting 


opposes the reign of Dictators only to establish a réyime of 
gendarmerie. 
Nothing can be more definite to French ears than M. Thiers’ 
speech on the internal politics of France, and if on her ex- 
ternal politics he is less clear, we must remember that he is 
speaking to men who do not need to be told two faets of 
which Englishmen are apt to be forgetful,—that France 
will not fight again if she can help it without an ally, 
and that Legitimists and Bonapartists assert every day 
with some acceptance that a French Republic will never 
find one. How, think even Republicans, can we expect a 
Czar of Russia, or an Emperor of Austria, or even a King of 
Italy or Spain, to be heartily friendly to a Republic, and es- 
pecially a Republic in France, whence ideas spread so rapidly? 
That thought chills many Republicans, and to that thought 
M. Thiers addresses an argument which is we at once hope and 
fear unsound, but which deserves attention. Europe, he says, 
is to-day “perfectly rational,” and will sympathise with any 
| Government that is perfectly “rational” also. Its rulers are 
no longer imaginative, no longer alarmed, no longer wishing 
| for interventions. So far is this reasonableness pushed, that 
when the troubles broke out in the Herzegovina, the first thought 
was to keep out of them ; the second, not to profit by them ; and 
the third, to teach Sovereigns to grant reforms, and subjects to 
obey their rulers. There is not a Prince in Europe not re- 
forming, not a country not engaged in this task, “save, indeed, 
| England, which, in obtaining liberty, obtained the germ of all 
reforms.” That sketch of Europe is, of course, as inaccurate 
as it is sanguine. Germany is reforming nothing, nor intent 
upon reforms,—is, on the contrary, absorbed in postponing 
reforms to a battle with the Roman Church. She is not 
“rational,” in M. Thiers’ sense; nor is Russia, nor 
France herself, except perforce, while irrationality covers 
Spain at once with soldiers and disorder. We see no evidence 
as yet that France has become incapable of a delirium of 
ideas, or Germany of a burst of military ardour, or the here- 
ditary rulers of Europe of care for the safety of their power, 
their fortunes, and their dynasties. But it is true, perhaps, 
that Europe is indisposed to crusades, that it is willing t 
| leave each country to work out its internal fate, that it would 
resent an attempt to conquer merely because the conquered 
were acquiring new force and trying new ideas, It did so 
resent the menace of April, 1875, and in the present 
state of French minds, full of reminiscences of 1870, and 
nervous as wounded horses, to be assured that invasion will 
not be provoked by forms of government has a tranquillising 
effect. That is all that M. Thiers is trying to produce, and he 
produces it, though by means which illustrate one of the 
greatest weaknesses in his character,—his readiness, when he 
thinks it needful, to use the Chinese ignorance of his country- 
men. If he had wanted agitation, all Europe would in his bril- 
liant periods have been menacing France because she had not 
' adopted this or that panacea for her social troubles. There 
exists even now, when power has moderated him, and mistor- 
tune has educated him, and universal respect has opened his 
heart, a trace of cunning in M. Thiers’ intellect, a suggesvon ol 
| 9 possibility of being false in the interest of France, that, s0 ' 
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speak, streaks a character which otherwise is well worthy of the | _And the history of the present Government is in fact a 
world-wide respect it has so miraculously acquired. English- | history of the difficulties of a policy caused almost entirely by 
men always forget their own history, but to statesmen of sixty | this state of things, varied by a few exceptional successes 
that Englishmen should wish M. Thiers endless years of life | caused by the incidental exceptions to this state of things. 
and a supreme place among his countrymen must seem a On the Judicature Act there was no popular opinion, and on 
marvellous change. And yet it is true. M. Thiers is the single the Judicature Act the Government have laid themselves open 
Frenchman of this generation to whom all Englishmen without | to the charge of most discreditable levity and most capricious 
| deference to blind caste-prejudice. On Education there were 

| conflicting gusts of popular opinion. The wind was, as the 
ie | sailors say, “all round the compass” at once. And in relation 
THE DIFF ICULTIES OF A GOVERNMENT IN A TIME | to Education the Government have given forth a sound as 
OF APATHY. uncertain, and turned hither and thither with evidences of 

T first-sight it would seem that the collapse of earnest hesitation as unfortunate for their reputation, as if they 
political feeling would be the opportunity of an able | had represented a coalition between the party of ignor- 
Administration, and especially of an able Conservative Adminis- | ance and the party of knowledge, which to some extent 
tration. When the public wishes for nothing decidedly, and | they do. Precisely the same may be said with regard 
resists nothing decidedly, one would fancy that the chiefs of | to the competitive mode of filling up appointments in the 
the administrative departments must have the largest possible Civil Service, which is a branch of the Educational question. 
amount of discretionary power, and the best opening for show- | The Government have gone a step backwards here, and then 
ing what is in them without let or hindrance from the Parlia- | hesitated whether to persist or goa step forwards again, showing 
mentary system. But this assumption ignores two most im-| every sign of immature thought and irresolute purpose. The 
portant factors in the administrative side of every Parliamentary | same again is true of their Army policy, That Purchase is 
Government,—namely, first, that, in every well-established | unpopular is so well-known, that the Government have not 
Parliamentary system, the only active force capable of intro- ventured to reintroduce it, or even to declare in open terms 
ducing changes of real magnitude is supplied by Parliamentary their regret that it was abolished. But popular opinion does 
opinion acting under the impulse of popular wishes ; and next, | not understand the minutiae of the question. It is quite 
that the “permanent” chiefs under such a system are quite | possible to undermine the principle without rousing popular 
unaccustomed to indulge any ambitions of their own, since | opinion against them, and so in the Regimental Exchanges Act 
unless the public were pleased, they would not reap any of | we have had a feeble tack against the wind, without either 
the benefit, and would reap all the odium of indulging | hope or wish to effect any great and visible reversal of policy, 
such ambitions, whereas it is very difficult, if not im-| but with a very good chance of materially injuring the vigour 
possible, to win public favour by any administrative change | and unity of the new system. Jad not the general state of 
which does not originate in a public demand.  The| popular opinion been very apathetic, this little bit of nibbling 
truth undoubtedly is that the Parliamentary system tends to | at the roots of a system without any real avowal of the true 
make all the departments of Government lean heavily on Par- | motive would never have been permitted. But in times like the 
liamentary influences, so that whether the public demand be | present, it needs a very conspicuous attack on popular interests 
for efficiency or for economy, the motive-power which is alone | to bring any substantial force of public opinion to bear against 
competent to produce efficiency or economy is of Parliamentary such attacks. It is the mischief of public apathy that it admits 
origin and growth. When the people are indifferent, and Par- | of minute and eapricious reactions against the whole drift of 
liament consequently is at a loss what to say, the Departments | national resolve, so long as these reactions are not alarming 
are apt to be as uncertain in their policy as a ship in a calm, | enough to dispel the apathetic mood. Yet the Government 
rolling heavily, and with its sails flapping in the wind. It is | lose power and credit,even when they carry their point, in con- 
the very merit (and also, of course, the defect) of the Parlia-| sequence of this apathetic mood. There ean be no doubt 
mentary system that it takes all the wind of private ambitions | that Mr. Hardy’s wistful hankerings after a return to the Pur- 
out of official sails, and makes it certain that if these sails are | chase system, and Mr. Ward Hunt's tenderness for Patronage, 
to be filled at all, they can only be filled by the breath of real or | have seriously injured the estimate formed of the Govern- 
supposed public interests. To insist on economy is tooinvidious,|ment; nor is it to be denied that they would have 
to increase efficiency is too costly, to render it easy for any | gained instead of losing by such an activity and vigour 
Minister to succeed in either policy without availing himself of of public opinion as would have prevented them from 
an urgent popular demand. Consequently when that popular attempting these capricious reversions to a lower type of 
demand is wanting, the steam-power in the locomotive is want- official life. The same may be said of Sir Stafford North- 
ing too; and the effect is apt to be that we get shilly-shally cote’s Friendly Society Act, and Mr. Cross’s Artisans’ Dwel- 
Administrations, which make hardly any but capricious experi- | ling Act. In both cases the tendencies of public opinion have 
ments, and occupy themselves chiefly in what is called ** whistling been uncertain and divided. What the poorer public really 
for a wind.” needed in relation to unsound Friendly Societies, they did not 
Now, when people congratulate themselves as the Conserva- know that they needed ; while a large part of the constitu- 
tive politicians now so often do, that there is no pretence of encies of those Societies themselves did know that any policy of 
spasmodic or sensational government, they mean of course that | adequate precaution would interfere greatly with their prospects 
nothing is done solely for the sake of stirring up by hook or by | and hopes. As a natural consequence, there was an eddying of 
crook something like popular enthusiasm; but, though they do | public opinion on the subject, rather than any steady current ; 
not see it, what is really involved in their assertion is apt to mean and so Sir Stafford Northeote was blown about by all sorts of 
more than this,—namely, that the tone of such a Government will | changing winds of doctrine, and damaged his own not incon- 
becrotchetty, tentative, and hesitating, and informed by no steady | siderable reputation by the unmeaning character of the measure 
drift at all, but swayed hither and thither by accidental personal | which he carried. If Mr. Cross had not redeemed by his steadi- 
opinions; it will be representative of no coherent policy and no | ness on the Labour Laws the character which he half-lost by 
definite traditions. We must remember that, no more in a time | his uncertainty on the Artisans’ Dwellings, the Ministry, so far 
of political apathy than in a time of political enthusiasm, will the | as it belongs to the House of Commons, would be in very 
Departments be given over to the permanent officials whose chief | bad odour in the country. But fortunately for him, in relation 
anxiety is for the Service, and who have learned by long ex- | to the Labour Laws, he encountered a very definite breeze of 
perience at least some of the reforms which the Service requires, public opinion, which not only brought him to his bearings so 
The political Heads of Departments do not relinquish their power far as he agreed with it, but also so far as he differed with it ; 
simply because Parliament and the people show a diminished |—for it is by no means true that the only mischief of an 
interest in what they do. Only their timidity is the greater | uncertain state of public opinion is the tendency it has to cause 
Just because their impression of what popular opinion expects Parliamentary Ministers to “ whistle for a wind ;” indeed, 
is less defined, and they fidget over the suggestions of the per- | a mischief quite as great is, that it renders them so 
manent officials who are their subordinates till they mould | much less competent than they otherwise would be to 
them into something as unlike what a clear-headed “Depart | define the grounds of their resistance to movements which 
mental Chief would pr ypose, as is the recent Admiralty Minute , have the repute of being popular, Both sympathy and 
on the loss of the ‘Vanguard,’ or into something as unlike what | opposition are left in a misty and uncertain state by the in- 
public opinion would approve as is the recent Circular in relation | difference of the public mind. Without definite wishes there 
to the reception of ‘fugitive slaves.’ Shilly-shally is apt to be is apt to be no definite resistance, and it was Mr, Cross’s definite 
the spirit of a policy which leans on Parliament without find- | resistance tosome of the proposals of the Trades’ Unions, as well as 
ing in Parliamentary Opinion either stimulus or restraint. | his definite assent to the more reasonable of them, which gained 





distinction of parties have wished well. 
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him the well-deserved credit he has earned. The only other 
department of the Government which has risen in weight since 
the Cabinet was formed is the Colonial Office, and here, again, 
it is because Lord Carnarvon has had the keenness to discern, 
under somewhat disadvantageous conditions, the strong current 
of somewhat latent feeling at home in favour of a prudent ex- 
tension of the Empire, and the still stronger current of Colonial 
feeling in favour of a policy of confederation and unity, that 
his Colonial administration has achieved so great a success. 
Thus where there has been a strong popular opinion, and the 
intelligence to discern and appreciate it, the Government have 
succeeded. Where there has been either no such feeling, or, as 
in the case of the Merchant-Shipping Bill, a want of lucidity and 
strength in the man whose function it was to express it, there 
has been mortifying discredit. 


ways is the task of directing the national policy when public 
opinion is apathetic or silent, than even the task of beating-up 
against a head-wind when the popular opinion of the country 
is definitely opposed to the Government,—as it has been under 
former Tory Administrations,—and when all that can be done 
is to sail as near to the wind as possible, and by frequent and 
skilful tacking to make head against the popular demands. 





LORD DARNLEY ON “FEUDAL TIES.” 


HERE are many funny things in the correspondence be- 
tween Lord Darnley and the Mayor of Gravesend, but 
perhaps the funniest is the Earl’s perfect unconsciousness of 
the price he is asking for his land, or of the true nature of the 
system he is so anxious to uphold, Mr. W. Lake, it appears, 
the Mayor in question, thirty-three years ago hired a farm 
called Chalk, on the Cobham-Hall estate, belonging to Lord 
Darnley, the present representative of the Blighs, a considerable 
Irish family, founded by a City man, who, nearly 200 years ago, 
was sent over to manage some confiscated properties. Mr. Lake 
managed his holding very well, kept it, as his landlord allows, 
“in good care and culture,” paid his rent regularly, and so 
prospered that, finding Chalk unhealthy, he settled in Graves- 
end, and this year was elected Mayor of that prosperous 
borough. It would seem from that little history, which Lord 
Darnley does not question, that Mr. Lake was—except as to 
non-residence on his farm, for reasons which his landlord ad- 
mitted to be suflicient—a model tenant, one who, in a long 
course of years, benefits his landlord much more than his land- 
Jord benefits him, and whom most owners of land would be 
very glad to secure. That, however, is not precisely 
the opinion of Mr. Lake’s landlord. Lord Darnley had 
a dispute with the officers of the West Kent Yeomanry, 
of the merits of which we know nothing, but which in- 
duced him to resign the command of the corps, and to 
consider himself an ill-used man, whose friends ought to ex- 
press their sympathy with his side in the dispute. Most of 
Lord Darnley’s tenants did so, and resigned their posts in the 
corps, but Mr. Lake did not ; he even said, as rumour goes, that 
in his opinion Lord Darnley was in the wrong, and Mr. Lake’s 
son, who was a private in the corps, continued to perform his 
unpaid duty to the State. To Lord Darnley this appeared a 
grave offence, not only in the Yeoman himself, who was 
merely doing his duty in declining to resign an unpaid post 
from personal motives, but in his father, who did not influence 
—that is, compel—his son to prefer his landlord to his Queen. 
It seems almost incredible to dwellers in cities, but Lord 
Darnley actually wrote to his tenant, Mr Lake, who is 
unprotected by a lease, suggesting that he had failed in 
his feudal duty, and ought to resign his holding. We must 
give the letter entire, and commend it to all who think Mr. 
Trollope’s picture of the Marquis of Trowbridge, the well-mean- 
ing English landlord, in “The Vicar of Bullhampton,” is in 
any way a caricature :— 
* March 30, 1875. 
“Dear Str,—My meaning was this. Contrary to the practice on 
this, and I should suppose, on every other estate that has any preten- 
sion to be well regulated, I consented to your retaining one of my best 
farms, notwithstanding your change of residence. I did this in con- 
sideration of the supposed unhealthiness of the locality of Chalk, and of 
your being, as I fully allow that you always have been, a good tenant 
as to care and culture. My reward for this has been that upon the 
first occasion that arose your son has singled himself out from the body 
of my tenantry to attach himself to colours to which I am well known 
not to be friendly, and which the rest of the tenants and tenants’ sons con- 
sidered themselvos bound as a matter of ‘ good taste ’ (this was the oxpres- 
sion of ono of them) and good-feeling towards their landlord, to abandon 
of their own accord. Of course this was a very marked exception, and 
one that cannot have failed to attract attention, and it is impossible for 
mo not to feel that it has been so in consequence of that change of re- 


| 
Both the successes and the | 
failures have tended alike to show how much harder in most | 


| hold a place in the West Kent Yeomanry. 


ae 
sidence above alluded to, whereby you have entered upona Position ang 
formed associations different from the tenant-farmers on the - 
generally ; and if I mistake not—I write this subject to correction— 
your own tone on the subject in question has not been in harmony with 
that of the other tenants. I must add that you have not honoured m 
with your company at the tenants’ dinner since 1871, and hayo - 
been present once at the last five dinners. Now what I wish to ruggen 
| for your consideration is how far any person has a right thus to main 
tain a position of isolation under such circumstances. It is the chay. 
| actoristic of the tenantry on the large estates in this country that they 
| are not mere rentpayers or customers for the commodity called land 
| but, on the contrary, retain just so much of feudal tradition as, without 
compromising their due independence, serves to establish some kind of 
sympathy of sentiment and identity of interest between themselves and 
their landlord; and it appears to me to be a fair matter of consideration 
how far any person who prefers to disregard that kind of understandin 
| is justified in keeping out some one else who would not disregard it, 
“T remain, yours very faithfully, 
DaRnegy,” 


“ Mr. W. Lake. 


There is perfect sincerity in every line of that letter, which 
| was immediately after acted on by a notice to quit. The 
| Earl is neither ill-tempered, nor sarcastic, nor forgetful to 
| acknowledge his tenant’s claim to be a thoroughly good culti. 
| vator—indeed, goes out of his way to say how well, like the 
“Northern farmer,” he has done “ his duty by the lond—” but is 
honestly convinced that he has been wronged in not receiving 
besides his rent a price which it would be most immoral to pay— 
| Mr. Lake being asked to decide against a body of officers whom 
he thinks in the right, and to use paternal influence against hig 
own judgment—and which his Lordship himself would neyer 
|dream of paying to anybody. He asks, almost in so many 
| words, that his tenant should pay him a feudal obedience: 
that the landlord’s enemies should, even without or 
against his own reason, be the tenant’s enemies; that 
he should coerce his son to the same obedience ; that eyen 
duty to the State should give way to duty to the lord of 
the soil. He does not put this forward as pretension, or as 
sumption, or a piece of brag of any kind, but as an inner con- 
viction of his own mind, so powerful that he thinks Mr. Lake 
| must see its justice, and be, at all events, slightly ashamed of 
|having so grievously failed, even from good motives, in 90 
|clear a duty. He would not perform the duty himself, If 
|the Duke of Westminster, in letting Lord Darnley a town 
‘house, demanded that he should quit any Ministry which 
| affronted the House of Grosvenor, or any regiment from which 
| the Duke had retired, or any club in which the Duke was m- 
popular, Lord Darnley would refuse the terms, and probably 
| doubt the Duke’s sanity ; or if the terms were stated to him in 
| the middle of a lease, would inveigh heartily, and as most men 
| would think, with good cause, against an attempted oppression. 
| When, however, the tenant is a mere farmer, who has become 
a prosperous citizen, custom, tradition, and habitual freedom 
from resistance among social inferiors are too strong for in- 
dependent thought of any kind, and the Ear] instinctively 
feels wronged by conduct which, in his own case, he would 
consider not only proper, but indispensable to his self-respect. 
And there are thousands of great landlords, perhaps a’majority of 
great landlords, who agree with Lord Darnley. They might 
not perhaps push their theory so far as to demand from any 
one neglect of his duty to the State—we suspect Lord Darnley 
himself would acknowledge an oversight there—and they cer- 
tainly would not express their views with such nai/ outspoken 
ness, but they would agree with him that they expected from 
rural tenants an observance extending to a cordial submissioa 
of the will, as their due, and part of the consideration for their 
graciousness in letting them plough the land. That agreement, 
rarely expressed, but always understood, is the secret of much of 
| our English politics,—of the difficulty of making any reasonable 
|arrangement for our franchise, of the greater difficulty o! 
making Liberals think that any alliance is possible between 
‘them and the great country Squires. What is to be done with 
| landlords who have an inner creed like Lord Darnley’s, o 
| tenants who do not revolt against it,—with classes who accept 
without a question so base a foundation for society as the 
tenancy of land ? 
Base? Well, what is ‘the foundation assumed in thes? 
| letters, and by all who agree with Lord Darnley, except that 
the foundation of society is the profit to be made out of 4 
farm? Lord Darnley does not claim deference from Mr. Lake 
| on the ground of any law, or of any general custom of the nation 
' outside the rather small class of tenant-farmers, or of Mr. Lake's 
| status of tenant-farmer, or of any social superiority in himself, 
| but only because he “has let Mr. Lake a particular piece of land. 
| If Mr. Lake had been a freeholder, he would not have dreamed 


| of scolding him for not censuring his son for continuing to 
It is solely 
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pk ae 
as lessor of the soil of Chalk that he, owner of Cobham Hall, 
considers himself entitled to such homage from those to whom 
Chalk is let, and surely title to obedience never had stranger 
foundation. It comes to this,—that if farming, like so many 
other trades, became an unprofitable occupation—it would 
become one, if emigration among labourérs set in furiously—and 
three landlords were seeking one tenant, rural society in England 
would go to pieces. No deferences could then be exacted or would 
be by Lord Darnley himself, and in the judgment of those 
who approve the system there would be in rural districts social 
anarchy. So far, that is, from county society being based upon 
something better than “a nexus of mere cash payment,” as Mr. 
Carlyle calls it, it is based upon the hope of profit more than any 
other, the moral obligation to obey arising from the payment 
of rent, and the moral title to claim obedience being the right 
of choice among bidders for land. A man who pays no rent 
owes no homage, while a landlord who does not receive his 
rent finds the homage offered in its stead no bond. Lord 
Darnley, and all who think with him, appeal to the feudal tie 
as if it were, especially when softened and mellowed by modern 
manners, something nobler as well as firmer than a mere tie of 
contract, and we are not concerned just now to dispute their 
position. The intense individualism of to-day may turn out 
in the end not to be good for anybody, not even for those who 
confuse, as so many do, isolation with freedom. But then 
the feudal tie must be a real, and not a purely accidental 
relation. A feudal tie superadded upon an accidental money 
payment scrupulously exacted and declared indispensable is an 
absurdity, and a source of weakness to any society which en- 
courages it, and which is thereby left at the mercy of every 
caprice of fortune, at the sport of leaders who are entitled to 
be leaders merely because they have accumulated cash. There 
is no nobility whatever in an arrangement which compels 
aman to follow as a moral duty because he does not own a 
particular spot—for a Rothschild might be a tenant—and 
enables a leader to claim leadership as a right because he has 
invested his cash just tnere. The most tyrannical theory 
of worship due to the State, and obedience to its laws, 
and deference to its officers, is nobler than the reverence 
for the casual employment of the accidental money-bag 
which is implied in the muddle called “modern feudalism,” 
a system as devoid of the nobleness it claims as it is of the 


statutes about compound interest but the argument has no 
practical meaning, for nobody can fix what the limit is. No 
creditor compelled Turkey to borrow, nor is it possible to decide 
that loans issued at 40 ought to be repudiated sooner than 
loans issued at par, Would Mr. Galloway like Sir Stafford 
Northeote to go on paying all Consols, except those issued 
at 50% Turkey may plead that her extravagance in offer- 
ing such prices has increased her difficulty in paying, but 
that is a plea for a composition in insolvency, not for repudia- 
tion. <A State in extremis may be justified in offering 20 per 
cent, for money rather than go without it, but as long as she 
can pay, the greatness of her relief is no excuse for fraudulent 
ingratitude. The obligation of a State, like that of an indi- 
vidual, is to pay its debts, not to pay only those incurred when 
it did not particularly want money, Of course, in presence of 
insolvency creditors are powerless, but Mr. Galloway’s theory 
would lead to an international rule as useless as the old usury- 
law, and is the more dangerous because it is the very idea of 
Turkish statesmen, many of whom assert as ample justification 
for repudiation that they are paying too much, and there- 
|fore fix a rate which varies with every separate loan, 
They give, in fact, 34 per cent. for the loan of 1854, 
and 64 for that of 1871, and say, * Now we have reached a 
| just price, and will keep our engagements.’ Next came the 
‘question of Government intervention. It may be said broadly 
_ that the entire meeting thought the Governments of the world, 
or at all events, of England and France, ought to compel the 
|Government of Turkey to pay its debts. My. Surgey pro- 
pounded that theory in so many words, and was cheered by 
the entire meeting. It never occurred to anybody that if the 
| British Government ought to make Turkey pay its Bondholders, 
which would be a difficult operation, it ought, a /ortior/, to 
‘compel any defaulting railway, or company, or person 
‘abroad to pay them, which would be comparatively an 
easy one. No one asked why Turkey should be coerced 
}more than Mississippi or Virginia, or Mexico or Honduras, or 
the defaulting owners of the last new Californian mine. Nobody 
wanted to know how Turkey was to be coerced except by a war 
| Which would make her bankruptcy immediate, or apparently 
doubted that it would be quite fair to tax holders of Consols in 
| order that holders of Foreign Bonds should get their money. 
Englishmen are supposed to be the most practical men in the 





permanency, which it is apt, from accidental circumstances, | world, and City men the most practical among Englishmen, yet 
to attribute to itself. There is no permanency in it whatever. Is} a roomful of the latter loudly cheered the suggestion that the 
Mr. Lake to obey John Nokes, if John sells cart-grease so exten-| Italian Government, of all others on earth, should bully the 
sively that he can buy Cobham Hall? Yes? Then our social | Sultan into keeping faith with English ereditors. The truth 
system is so utterly bad, that it would be justifiable for the | seems to be that there is a vague belief afloat that if England 
nation to sanction confiscation in mere self-defence, and as an | and France would put on “ pressure” enough—that is, would 
assertion of its right to exist in grandeur. No? Then what|demand the dismissal of Grand Vizier Mahmoud—another 
sense is there in this allegation of a “feudal tie” arising out {Grand Vizier would arrange some kind of composition. It is 
of the relation of landlord and tenant, which may arise or | possible he would, but if it were a composition acceptable to 
cease any day from the fall of an auctioneer’s hammer? We | the Bondholders it could not be kept, and if it were a compo- 


can understand a man saying, “I and my fathers have always | sition burdensome to the Seraglio, it would not be kept any 
Are the Governments to 


led you well, and it is your social duty to try my leadership | more than the original agreement. 


before plunging into the unknown,” but a leadership based on 
auction-purchases is to us either imbecile or monstrous. 
aristocratic principle is a feeble one enough for a nation to 
guide itself by, but the principle of blindly obeying leaders 
because they have invested cash in the spot where you wish to 
live and work is feeble to ignominiousness. 





THE MEETING OF, TURKISH BONDHOLDERS. 


T is all very well to abuse American Inflationists for their 
foolishness and ignorance of finance, but they are not 
more ignorant or more foolish than keen City men sometimes 
show themselves to be. A great meeting of such men was 
held at the City Terminus Hotel on Tuesday, to discuss the 
position of the Turkish Bondholders, and nothing ever was 
sillier than the conversation. except, indeed, the Resolution, 
which was unanimously accepted. Three ideas were evidently 
predominant at the meeting,—that the Turkish Government 
was In part excusable, because it was paying “ excessive ” 
terest; that the Powers ought to compel Turkey to 
keep her engagements ; and that no compromise should be 
aceepted under which the holders of special Securities were not 
better treated than other people,—and it is hard to say which 
of the three is the most unsound. Mr. Galloway propounded 
the first, and actually went so far as to say that the decree 
would produce good, because, if Turkey had gone on paying 
“excessive” interest, there would have been nothing left to 
pay with, That there may be such a thing as extravagant 
interest nobody doubts, and even the law allows, in many 


The | 


keep on interfering—that is, to undertake the financial adiminis- 
tration of Turkey without abolishing the Sultan—or are they to 
‘annex the Turkish Empire, or what arethey todo? They can 
do nothing, except, indeed, seize the Egyptian Tribute, which 
is possible, and as the tribute has now been forced by 


}successive extortions up to £960,000 a year, would 
‘give everybody just one-half per cent. per annum all 
round. Even if Turkey could pay, there is no other 


revenue which can be taken by force without breaking up 
Turkey, and this would be rejected by the Bondholders, who 
in the most characteristically British manner refused to listen 
to Mr. McCoan, perhaps the best-informed man in the room, 
when he tried to show them that Turkey neither could nor 
would pay another penny. The propriety of Government in- 
tervention in truth cheered them, and the idea that Turkey 


was bankrupt depressed them, and they cared no more about 
the facts than so many Frenchmen, One speaker alluded to 
the mineral wealth of Turkey, and made quite a poiut, Uhough 


half the men there, if they had thought for one minute, would 
have known that the British unopened mines, let alone the 
Turkish, would be bad security for £200,000,000 sterling. 
These absurdities, however. might be mere outcries, and as 
so often happens in England, the meeting might be much 
wiser than its individual members. Well. it wasn’t. The best 
course for the Turkish Bondholders is to empower the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders, which is composed of men of experience, to 
make the best bargain they can at Constantinople, by persuasion, 
or menace, or offer of some acceptable plan, such, for instance. 


as the grant to the Bondholders of something they can actually 
| g 
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get, such, for example, as the right of raising a lottery revenue, 
—though we do not recommend the Turks to grant that—on 
the Italian plan. To obtain this authority was the object 
of the meeting, and it was embodied in Mr. Galloway’s 
original resolution, but the meeting would not pass it. 
Bondholders could not bring themselves to give up the absurd 
theory that the holders of bonds specially secured on revenues 
they could not get at were in the position of mortgagees who 
ought to be paid first, and they actually put on a rider 
barring the Council from accepting any arrangement, * ex- 
cept on the basis of each class of Bondholders retaining 
the full advantages accruing to them under their special 
guarantees.” Is not that beautiful? Smith borrows a 
pound of Brown on a promise to pay. and another pound 


of Robinson on a promise to pawn his watch and pay out of | 


the proceeds, and then fails. Brown and Robinson accept 
another promise of ten shillings each as composition, but insist 
that Robinson’s ten shillings shall be paid out of the proceeds of 


the pawning of the watch, which neither of them has ever seen, | 


Verily, there are simple persons left even in the market-places. 
Does Mr. Hammond or Mr. Smith, the two gentlemen who 
carried the rider, think a mortgage-debt safe because the mort- 
gagee has a superior moral claim to be paid, or because he 


has got the title-deeds, or a legal lien on the property ¢ If the | 


former, where is their proof, and their evidence that Turks agree 
with them as to the comparative obligation of debts? If the lat- 
ter, where are their deeds or legal liens ? Or do they really think 
that they can stop the Sultan from abolishing a tax on sheep in 
Anatolia, if he thinks a tax on tobacco less oppressive or more 
productive ? In practice these special guarantees to rights of taxa- 
tion, which are invisible, imponderable, and untransferable, have 
always been found as illusory as, were they not illusory, they 
would be outrageously oppressive. The Sultan has a good deal 
of power, but even he has neither right nor capacity to sell his 
right to tax, and to remit taxation, to a foreign Exchange. 


He might as well sell his people, and would be quite as ready | 


to do it. There is just one plan, and one only, from which the 
Bondholders may have something to expect, and as that is too 
cynical for European society, their chances seem to us small. 
If they like to act as Oriental creditors would act, submit to 
violent wrong, go right over the heads of the Viziers, Pashas, 


Secretaries, and the rest of the wretched crowd of ants in the | 


Sultan’s path, and go straight to their master, making it his 
personal interest that the dividends should be paid, they will 
get as good a guarantee as an Asiatic State can give. That is 
to say, if they will consent to assign one-fourth of the debt to 
the Sultan personally, on condition of the whole being con- 
verted into three-per-cent. Turkish Consols, they will for 
the future be paid while a piastre remains in the Trea- 
sury. Everybody in Turkey will be robbed before they 
are robbed, and they may sleep in peace till called on for 
another composition with the conqueror, whoever he is—it 
may be Brigham Young, who is going to settle in Jerusalem— 
who will, within a generation, have Constantinople. They 
will say that such a plan is a reward for spoliation. Scarcely, 
for the real spoliators will get nothing; or they may doubt 
whether a mighty Monarch, the head of the second religion in 


The | 


| laws, the one really troublesome legacy of the late Gove 
/ment, and treated it with a boldness which we can but “a8 * 
| will be justified by results. He has provided means for th 
improvement of the houses of the poor which, if less efficient 
than they might have been made, are at all events a ver 
great advance upon any that he found in existence, Thes, 
are works of which a Minister may fairly feel proud, and we 
wish, before criticising one part of his speech on Saturday to 
give him all the credit that is his due. But he did sein 
in this speech than give an account of his Ministerial] 
stewardship. He undertook to defend that peculiar qualit 
in the legislation of 1875 which suggested to Mr, Lenten 
the happy phrase that the Government had spent the 
| Session, not in law-making, but in leave-taking. Great, and as 
| we still think just, fault has been found with the Artisans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, because it only enables Munici- 
| pal Corporations to do what is admitted to be necessary, and 
| provides no machinery for compelling them to do what js 
jadmitted to be necessary, supposing that they are unwilling 


| to do it. Mr. Cross did not attempt to slur over this feature of 
| the Act. He faced the question fairly, and maintained that the 
| Government were right in leaving the Corporations free to moye 
or not move in the matter. The reason he assigns for allowing 
| the poor to go on living like pigs, if a municipal authority 
sees no objection, is the political greatness of these Cor. 
porations in past times. The Government, he says, cannot 
forget that the Municipal institutions of this country haye 
| always been on the side of freedom, and that they have fought 
great battles in defence of freedom. It would, Mr. Cross thinks, 
| have been an insult to these heroic bodies to have placed fresh 
| powers in their hands without, at the same time, giving them 
permission to use or not use them, as they please. If this kind 
of tribute to past greatness is extensively paid, the area of 
permissive legislation will be enlarged to a very inconvenient 
extent. There is not an institution in the country which has 
| not been of service in one way or another, and if the reward is 
always to take the form of exemption from the obligation to 
render further services, we shall be tempted to wish that 
English institutions had a shorter and a less glorious 
history. Mr. Cross reads the proverb Noblesse oblige as though 
it ran Noblesse excuse. That which the Municipal Corporations 
have done is not so much an earnest of the things that they 
shall do, as a plea for letting them off doing anything more, 
| This doctrine would be more intelligible, if there were even an 
apparent connection between the past achievements of these 
bodies and the liberty now granted them in return. We should 
have been better able to follow Mr. Cross’s reasoning if he had 
said,— Municipal institutions have already spent so much upon 
the poor that we do not think it fair to compel them to spend 
any more ;’ or if he had said,—‘ They have already spent so 
much upon the poor, that the mere permission to spend more will 
be tantamount to a command.’ But what have their old battles 
in the cause of freedom to do with the clearing-away of un- 
wholesome houses, or why should a municipal authority be 
exempted from clearing away unwholesome houses on the score 
of past political services, any more than from lighting the 
| streets or emptying dust-bins? The Artisans’ and Labourers’ 














the world, would accept such terms. Just let them try. What | Dwellings Act goes on the assumption that in certain cases, 
is the world for, except to offer tribute to the Commander of | before the poor can be better housed, the houses in which they 
the Faithful? How many times did Sultan Mahmond, | now live must be pulled down, and the authority entrusted 
a man of our own day, the ablest and most successful of his | with the decision what houses shall be pulled down is the Town 
: 'Council. As the Act stands, an obstinate municipality can, 


line, suspend a decree of confiscation because he was offered a 
palace, a diamond, or a slave-girl? The Bondholders do not 
know these men, or that overmastering, all-devouring imperial 
selfishness which stifles all that is good in absolute Princes 
bred in the harem, receiving always not merely obedience, but 
cordial obedience, and not afraid when they die of going to 
hell. Sultans are capable, as Sultans, of acts which do not 
enter into the dreams of English hypochondriacs. Or finally, 
they may say they will be betrayed again. So they may, 
under any arrangement, but their chance will be a good one. 
A Sultan of Turkey does not regard himself as part of his 
Government, but as a Being apart, for whom his slaves govern, 
and he will not if he can help it let them, in anybody’s interest, 
do anything by which he may personally suffer. Why should 
he? He is not there for their benefit, but they are there for 
his. Are they to cheat God’s Vicegerent, or question what he 
ought or ought not to take? Suppose he takes all / 





MR. CROSS ON PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION. 
\ R. CROSS has earned the welcome which the Edinburgh 
4 Conservative Working-Men’s Association have given 
him. He has taken in hand the vexed question of the Labour 


| so far as its own jurisdiction is concerned, prevent the Act from 

coming into operation, and the only reason which Mr. Cross 
suggests for this anomaly is, that Municipal institutions with- 
stood Royal tyranny some centuries ago, If they have not 
yet been properly rewarded for their good deeds, let Parlia- 
ment vote them a piece of plate, or pay their members 
£5 a head all round. No one would feel much the poorer 
| for such an expenditure as this, whereas it is impossible to say 
'what mischief may not follow from giving the reward the 
form of a licence to neglect a statutable duty. 

It is no answer to this objection to the form of the Act that 
several great Corporations have already begun to put it into 
execution. The example of Glasgow and Edinburgh had 
;shown that some municipal authorities were alive to the 
| urgency of the case, and if only those who were so alive were 
| required to do anything to meet the need, it would have been 
| enough to pass a series of private Acts adapted to the particu 

lar circumstances of ,each town. The Government were 
| very properly of opinion that the question was not one 
| to be handled in this provisional and tentative manner. The 


| evils to be dealt with were known, the nature of the reme ly 
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they demanded was known, the authority by whom the remedy 
could be most conveniently applied was known. Here were 
all the materials for a public Bill, and accordingly the Govern- 
ment introduced a public Bill. But it is equally true that 
here were all the materials for a compulsory Bill, and if the 
Government had the courage of their opinions in the first case, 
why had they not also the courage of their opinions in the 
second case? The reason which Mr. Cross gives is doubtless 
the one which occurred to him upon reflection, but it can hardly 
be the one which decided his action in the first instance. At least, | 
his mind must be more than commonly saturated with historical 
memories, if the former glory of English Municipalities at once 
presented itself as a motive for making the Bill merely per- | 
missive. An earlier thought, at all events, may have told him | 
that some of the towns in which it was most essential that 
roceedings should be taken under the Act were among those 
which would be most averse from taking such proceedings, and | 
that the easiest way of disarming the opposition they would | 
certainly offer to the Bill would be to let them see that it | 
would affect no one who did not wish to be affected by it. 
This feeling is not peculiar to Mr. Cross. It has produced 
closely similar results in Sir Stafford Northcote. When deal- 
ing with Friendly Societies he was confronted by a difficulty of 
the same kind. There was an obvious need of provisions for 
ensuring to Friendly Societies a proper audit of accounts, and a 
periodical valuation of assets and liabilities. The want was great- 
est in the case of the least-known Societies. The great societies, | 
especially the Odd Fellows, had already done of their own free- | 
will what it was desired that the smaller societies should be 
compelled to do. The common-sense view of the question 


| 


} 





' ness of the Cross.” 


doctrines as true should feel that they far more truly represent 
“the Church militant ” when they flaunt them in the face of an un- 
believing world. and meet the irreverent and rebellious atoms of the 
physicists with the elaborate worship of the consecrated clements 
and the mystery which that worship implies, is intelligible enough. 
And as Dr. Magee justly says, there is something to excite our 


"sympathy in this bold encounter with materialism on its own 


chosen ground, this valiant attack on the foolishness of atheism 
by the foolishness of superstition,—though those who hold it, of 
course, believe the latter to be not superstition, but the “ foolish- 
sut then, as Dr. Magee very justly observes, 
there may be much to excite our sympathy in a cause which is, 
nevertheless, a mistaken and dangerous one. When outworks are 
built round a fort, they may either lend, observes Dr. Magee, 
additional strength to the defenders, or they may be like the 
buildings which spring up round it in time of peace, and which 
in time of war lend cover to the assailants, instead of diminishing 
the difficulties of the garrison. The whole question is whether or 
not this high sacramental doctrine be what Dr. Newman, in his 
essay on ‘ Development,” called a “ preservative addition ” to 
the essential teaching of Christianity, or rather one which, instead 
of preserving and tending to illustrate the teaching of Christ, under- 
mines and obscures it. Dr. Magee holds with us, that it is the latter, 
not the former: that it tends to make the symbol independent 
of the reality symbolised, and so presents to the assailants of the 
Christian faith a very weak point, which they may seize without 
difficulty and make the basis of new attacks. And he holds, 
moreover, that though it is the excesses of naturalism which have 
chiefly produced these excesses of supernaturalism as the rejoinder 


























seemed to be that to make the smaller societies follow the to them, and not the excesses of supernaturalism which gave rise 
example of the great societies was in effect a compliment to | to the excesses of naturalism,—yet excess on either side has 
the latter, just as the common-sense view of the Dwellings | @ tendency to foster excess on the other, so that a great deal 
question was that to make the smaller municipalities follow the | more distrust and disbelief of Christian principles will be caused 






example of such cities as Glasgow and Edinburgh was in effect 
a compliment to the latter. But the real anxiety of the two 
Ministers was not so much to compliment the great societies 
and the great townsas to avoid offending the smaller societies and 
the smaller towns, and by the expedient of permissive legislation 
both ends were compassed after a fashion. The good deeds of 
the great Municipalities and the large Friendly Societies were 
honoured by their example being proposed for general imita- 
tion. The actual misdeeds of the smaller Friendly Societies 
and the probable misdeeds of the smaller Municipalities were 
allowed for in the provision that no one need follow their ex- 
ample unless they liked. And then, inasmuch as this motive 
was hardly one to supply matter for Parliamentary eloquence, 
both Ministers boldly assigned the merits of the large Friendly 
Societies and the great towns as reasons for compelling no 
one to imitate them. It is only just, however, to Mr. Cross 
to say that his responsibility in the matter is very much less 
than that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Cross can, 





| 


by the extravagances in which they appear to result, than of new 
interest and conviction. In this the Bishop of Peterborough is 
certainly in the right. Indeed, as not uncommonly happens in 
these cases, it appears to us that the extreme view on one side 
is, in some respects, nearer to the extreme view on the other 
side which it professes to combat than to the view which stands 
between them. The theory which entrenches itself in con- 
secrated matter as the best and only stronghold for resisting 
the encroachments of materialism, contains in itself a_ ten- 
dency,—to which the Ritualists personally, not unfrequently, 
lend a sanction,—to give up to the world, as if it pro- 
perly belonged to the world, and not to God, the whole earthly 
sphere, except so far as this has come under the wayward 
blessing of the priest. ‘The difference between the sacramental 
principle as it seems to us that it is found in Christ’s teach- 
ing, and the sacramental principle as it is found in Ritualis- 
tic teaching, is this,—that in the teaching of Christ, the Sacra- 
ments are typical and representative acts, teaching us by example 


















at most, susp Q rtisans’ : abourers’ Dwellings Act | “age ‘ : : A . 
és suspect that the Art sans’ and Laboure gs {that divine influence is latent in all common things, which 
will have no effect in certain towns. 


Sir Stafford Northcote | 3 
knows that an illusory audit and an illusory valuation | common things they declare to be consecrated, even though we 
will he ne sted oa >a Friendly Societies ” Their past | may fully realise it only when we fix our minds upon the 
ee i ae any y - ‘ . 4at. | divine origin of that consecration; while, in the teaching of 

history and the present prospects make this absolutely certain. | he Rituali , eel i? ty 

‘are i : cae } alists, the seeraments terch us, not by ex Yy 

They are insolvent, and an independent examination would at | ae Deere. vee Sa See 2 Se 
once disclose their insolvency, Under the Friendly Societies’ | by contrast,—not by the divine life which they discern in ordi- 
Act of last Session. they are mercifully spared this independent | hary acts, but rather by the de adic ss which they spread over 
thing that is not in the technical sense sacramental, and by 


examination. They are allowed to audit their own accounts, | ©VeTY ' ; 

to value their own assets, and to take equal rank as Societies | the monopoly of that life which they claim for the minute 
registered by the State with the Societies like the Odd Fellows. | circle of ceremonial devotion. 7 he Christian view of sacraments 
The authors of permissive legislation in this sense ought not to | makes them important because it makes them representative of 
shrink from giving their work its proper name. If the Friendly | earthly life at its best,—because it makes them expressly honour 
Societies’ Act had been christened, ‘An Act to allow certain | food and labour as full of divine strength. The Ritualistic 
Insurance Societies holding a Government Certificate to go on }view makes them important because it makes them the 
robbing the Ignorant Poor,’ its character and purpose would at | single and exceptional points of contact between Earth and 
all events have been truly set forth. IIcaven,—the points at which man may escape from the conditions 
i | of his ordinary life to those of a better existence, from which, for 
| the most part, he is otherwise excluded. In the teaching of the 
former, sacramental acts only declare what all similar acts might 


| 





DR. MAGEE ON THE MOTIVE OF RITUALISM. 
HE Bishop of Peterborough delivered on Tuesday at North- ' be and may one day become; in the teaching of the latter, 
ampton a very interesting commentary on the motive of the /sacramental acts differ in Kind from all others, and cannot 
recent Ritualistic movement. Ile ascribed it, and without doubt | raise other acts up to their level except by invoking over 
with a good deal of truth, to the antagonism which the extreme | them the same ecremonial formula of technical consecration. 
materialistic philosophy of the day has excited in men whose life | Now, it is surely casy enough to see that, as the Bishop of 
and duties, if they are to mean anything, should mean a personal Peterborough says, you are not likely to vanquish unbelief by 
testimony to the supernatural truths for which, in their own | exaggerating the miraculous elementsin your belicf. The Roman 
belief, they are witnesses. Now, no doubt nothing could be in | Church has tried that and failed. The ‘ additions’ were found 
One sense a more open and defiant encounter with materialism on | not to be “ preservative,” but endangering to that which went 
its own ground than the parade of the symbols of a high sacra- | before them, Extremes will meet. It is much easier to pass to 
mental teaching in opposition to it. That men who accept such unbelief from the belief that very few and minute regions of life 
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are lighted up by supernatural agencies, than it is to pass to it | 
from the belief that all our life is accessible to such influences as | 
in the few moments of conscious consecration we recognise and 
admit. If the oasis can never encroach upon the desert, it 
by no means difficult for the desert to encroach upon 
the oasis,—and that is what will happen when an artificial and 
even exclusive ceremonial sacredness is regarded as the main 
refuge from a selfish and vulgar world. What Ritualists 
appear virtually to admit, concerning all that is not crowned 
with ceremonial blessings, by the very undue emphasis which they 
lay on ceremonial blessings, the World maintains of the whole of | 
life, and it is much easier therefore to pass from a Ritualist into 
an unbelieyer, than from one who recognises the divine grace in | 


is 


rp 


conmnon things into an unbeliever. 

The Bishop of Peterborough thus believes that Ritualism 
stimulates unbelief just as unbelief has stimulated Ritualism, 
and he expresses himself therefore ‘‘not very sanguine of 
the immediate future of the Church” :—‘‘If she were to be | 
saved from her present unbelief, her deliverance | 
would not come from and incense, nor 


perils of 
vestments, lights, 


from the erroneous doctrines these were sometimes made to | more 
| 


symbolise ; for they would never conquer materialism in philo- 
sophy by importing it into theology. 
come by the uprising of some great school of Christian apolo- 
gists, who should silence for a time the adversaries of the super- 
natural, and give its friends breathing-space in which to grow 
calm, and wise, and moderate again. Just now there scemed no 
yery immediate prospect of this.” In this we are so far disposed 
to agree, that we believe both Ritualism and Scepticism to be 
different manifestations of the same deep spiritual unrest, and 
no more to be eurable by each other, than the cold and hot 
fits of an ague are curable by each other. jut whether 
the unrest which causes both alike is due to any source 
which a new school of ‘Christian apologists,” however 
profound, could remove, is, we imagine, very doubtful in- 
deed. Not that we entertain the least doubt that intellee- 
tual causes are very graye elements in the prevalent un- 
easiness. It is at least as common to find people eager and 
unable to believe, as it is to find people simply indifferent about 
matters. But according to our view, this ‘in- 
ability” is not nearly so much of a purely intellectual as 
of a_ spiritual origin. The power to enter into the 
heart of Christian teaching has for some reason ebbed in 
our day, and left the bare external questions of ‘* evidences ” and 
‘‘authenticity ” in much greater prominence than, according to 
ordinary principles of human nature, they ought to be. It is notso 
much a great school of Christian apologists,—though they, too, 
may be useful,—as the restoration of sympathy with the 
Christian attitude of mind and thought which will restore the 
tranquillity for which Dr. Magee looks. 
the Church of late years,—in a great measure into purely intel- 


| 
| 


religious 


. ie, 
countries was usually left to individuals, who spent whole sections 
of their lives in exploring countries or provinces which had, for any 
reason or no reason, attracted them. Sometimes a savant, some. 
times a Missionary, sometimes a man brimming over with the de- 
sire of adventure, the traveller entered the unknown country, wan. 
dered in its villages, became thoroughly familiar with its people, 
and either perished obscurely or emerged laden with his additions 
to human knowledge. Almost all our knowledge of the interior 
of Africa and China was acquired in that way, and to this moment 
it is the only plan pursued in the explorations of those Northern 
countries of Asia of which, in spite of Russian progress, the world stil] 
knows so little. Dr. Livingstone was one of the greatest of these soli- 
tary explorers, and he may possibly prove to have been the last of 


| them, A traveller here and there, urged by the desire of knowledge, 


may enter an unexplored region, but the world has decided that 
it wishes to acquire its knowledge of the planet without 
the waste of time involved in reliance on individual energy, 
It has discovered that in almost all places, and especially 
in Africa, an Expedition learns much more in much less 
than any solitary traveller, and its learning is much 
easily transported homewards. When a State wishes to 
the Pole, it despatches a little fleet; when a Geographical 


time 


reach 


Their deliverance would | Society wishes to find a lost traveller, it sends an armed party; 


when a religious society decides to establish a mission, it sends its 
preachers as well equipped as officials; and when newspaper pro- 
priectors desire to reveal the secret of the Nile, they forward a 
little armed brigade—with a yacht in parcels—to the African 
lakes. When the Governments and Societies are reluctant to 


/move, private individuals take their place; but they adopt the 


same method, and Lieutenant Armit and his companions will 
probably precede any individual Englishman in the exploration of 
New Guinea. 

Prima facie, the new system would appear to have all the 
advantages on its side, and as far as geographical knowledge 
is concerned, it may be accepted as unquestionably the best. 
A large party of explorers, well commanded and _ thoroughly 
equipped, can traverse savage districts at a pace no individual 


| can attempt, can choose its route in accordance with its objects 


‘* Power” is gone out of | 
| will in two years do as much for geographical knowledge 


leetual topies like scientific discovery, and in a great measure | 


also into the mere distractions of a more exciting social life. 
What the poet says of the East, in relation to the new bustle 
which Roman conquests introduced, is in no sense as yet true 
of the West under tion of other intellectual and moral 
<citements :— 
* The East bowod low before the blast, 

In patient, deep disdain ; 

She heard the legions thunder past, 

Then plunged in thought again.” 
We are all of us vibrating with the 


+}, 


tiie H 


vibr: 


But thatis not the case with us. 
undulations of petty interests which keep us from truly understand- 
ing the deeper life to which Christian teaching appeals. Nothing 
can illustrate this better than the fact that even a thoughtful and 
able Bishop's charge should be much more oceupicd with the 
discussion of the minutize of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, than with the far deeper theme which he introduces at the 
The true charm, the fascination, 
magical touch of Christianity on the soul, was probably hardly 
ever felt so little as in the present day. And till that is felt 
again, even the ablest school of ‘ Christian apologists ” will do 


close of his Charge. 


} 
l 


little to vanquish scepticism, and make us fecl the oppressive 
burdensomeness of superstition. 





GEOGRAPHICAL EXPEDITIONS. 
“ world seems inclined to try a new method of geogra- 
yhical discovery. 


_ 
} 


one, though maritime discovery was 


first half of the present 
prosecuted more or less 
adequate means, the work 





| desert is barren, he can carry provisions. 


instead of its wants, and can set the most formidable of all 
obstacles—the hostility of natives—almost at defiance. It can 
employ animals, can convey skeleton boats, and even yachts, 
can transport provisions, and can even, though only for a cer- 
tain number of hours, dispense with water. It can cross 
distances which would appal an individual in reasonable time, 
and can employ the apparatus necessary for accurate observations 
of many kinds at once. Myr. Stanley, the Central-African 
Correspondent of the Herald and the Telegraph, may not 
be the equal of Dr. Livingstone in any respect, except daring 
kind of dogged fidelity to the work he has set 
Mr. Stanley at the head of adequate force 


and a 
himself, but 


as the Scotch Missionary did in his whole life. He can 
go on with his followers where Livingstone must have re- 
If the jungle is impassable, he can cut a path. If the 
If the marsh is 
deadly, he can lose a few followers. If the natives are hostile, 
he can compel a peace by a resolute and victorious little war. 
His progress is that of an invading force, only to be stopped by 
defeat ; and he sails everywhere upon Lake Nyanza, the Inland 


coiled. 


{ 


| Sea of Africa which Livingstone could only gaze at; cross it, and 
| coast it, and traverse it, when Livingstone could only wander on 


| its banks; and make observations as extensive as he pleases, m 


the | 


In the eighteenth century, and the | 


ardently by great States employing | 
of exploring the interior of unknown | full account of the natives through whose territories he must pass. 


a tranquillity as great as that of Greenwich. If he is not 
stopped by some frightful epidemic, we shall when he returns 
know as much about the Lake system of Central Africa 
and the origins of the Nile and Congo if they were in 
Europe, and a great deal more than the Egyptians, who 
ought long ago to have known all about their own river, 
have ever succeeded in acquiring. We do not know that the ob- 
ject of the Expedition—which, after all, is the advertising of two 
newspapers—though a perfectly justifiable, is a very ennobling 
one; nor have we an enthusiastic appreciation of its leader, whose 
character, like that of most successful ‘ correspondents,” ‘ tra- 
| vellers,” and daring adventurers, strikes us as ‘+ kinder mixed ; 
but there can be no question that he will do what geographers 
want to have done as no traveller, even if he had the enterprise ol 
| Belzoni, or the pertinacity of Lander, or the self-sacrifice 0! 
| Livingstone, could possibly accomplish. His expedition will be a 
landmark in the history of geographical discovery. : 
The one thing we shall probably not get from Mr. Stanley 14 


as 
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The old explorer beat the ‘ Expedition” leader there. He had 
to wander among the people, to live with them, to be nursed by 
them, to acquire their language, and if possible to impress them 
py exhibiting his own acquirements; and if he was not clubbed, 
or burned, or eaten, he learned in the process to know them as 
no Expedition ever can, Mr. Stanley will know the Lakes, but 
he will not know the people by the Lakes as Lander knew the 
people on the Niger, or Bruce the Gallas, or Hue the Thibe- 
tans, 
of Yemen. The elder traveller talked of ‘the people,” 
the “villagers,” the tribes, but to an Expedition all distine- 
tions save friendliness and hostility are merged in the gene- 
ral appellation of ‘‘natives.” ‘The leaders have no particular 
reason to know individuals, or to court tribes, or to draw care- 
ful diplomatic distinctions. Their only care is to ascertain 


whether the folk in the distance are “ friendly” or “ hostile ”— | 


which means, very often, we fear, cowardly or spirited—to count 
their numbers, to calculate their position, and then to go on, 
either fighting or at peace. The separatenesses, so to speak, 
of the nations they plunge among are of little more importance 
to them than the details of a French uniform to a Prussian 
advancing brigade. They are so many, and therefore will be 
such an obstacle, or will not be, and whether they talk Bre- 


hon, or the patois of Auvergne, or Parisian is a matter of | 


irrelevant curiosity. ‘This loss, though inevitable, is important, 
if only because Englishmen are always slightly hostile to coloured 
persons without clothes, whom they do not understand, and in- 
clined to lump all negroes together as persons to be managed 
only by regulated severity, and therefore to treat them in a way 
which is sure sooner or later to raise the question whether we 
have any right to explore when exploration is so certain to lead 
to a large killing of Blacks. ‘To our minds, that question ulti- 
mately admits of only one reply, namely, that it is for the benefit 
of mankind, the Blacks included, that Central Africa should be 
explored ; that they are in no way compelled to resist parties so ob- 
viously on the march, and that if they will resist by the only method 
known to them, they nust take the consequences. The world 
cannot advance without the ascendancy of the more enlightened, 
and if the unenlightened will resist its advance by murderous 
methods, they must be driven out of the way. But it is vain to 
deny that the question does arise, or that it does on one or two 
points present most serious difficulties. That an expedition has a 
right to march quietly through the territories of the Wavuma or 
any other tribe does not admit of question, and is as clear as their 
right to march through England in the same way, if they want to. 
An attack on them for so marching is a violence, in native 
opinion as well as English opinion, and gives them, as it would 
give Wavumas in England, if similarly attacked, the right of self- 
defence, which in Africa, where an attack means murder, 
invélves killing by firearms. But it is very nearly impossible 
for an expedition to make long marches without requisition- 
ing food, which food those who own it may not be willing to 
part with even for fair payment. They may want it them- 
selves, and to take it by force and then kill them for resisting 
is a proceeding it requires some casuistry to defend. Never- 
theless, that is an event which must occur, if not on this 
expedition, then on others; and we confess the friend who, 
on this ground, roundly condemned all exploration through 
expeditions, slightly puzzled us for a reply. We suppose the 
true reply is the old one,—that the right to food is included in 
the right of self-defence, and that a tribe offered payment by 
starving men is bound to share what it has at any risk; but 
we confess the answer is not perfectly satisfactory. The English 
should suffer as well as the tribe, and being the stronger, they 


won't. As far as we understand African travelling, this par- 
ticular crux never occurs, the villagers accumulating great 


stores of food; but difficulties about cattle and 
do oceur, and are the usual commencement of campaigns 
vf the glory of which the less said the better. Fortunately 
for all parties, the leader of an expedition of the kind can 
never, except in extreme cases, be anxious for a campaign— 


transport 


which may embarrass his advance, and must embarrass his 
return—is desirous not to lose men, and careful about his bag- 
gage, and we may therefore rely on it that when he fights it is 
because he finds a necessity for fighting. All the same, the less 
fighting there is the better, and the less crowing in newspapers 
over victory the better, lest expeditions right and praiseworthy in 
thenselyes degenerate into buccaneering enterprises. We have 
never questioned the right of conquest, which is frequently the 
only means by which whole races can be improved; but to 


justify conquest the conquerors must govern, and exploring Ex- | 


and still less as Gifford Palgrave knew the Wahabees | 


peditions do not intend government. Geographical Expeditions, 
in plain English, are very laudible and interesting enterprises, 
which help on the work of the world ; but their members have no 
right to slay except in strict self-defence, of which, we suppose, 
but suppose very reluctantly, the taking of food for payment 
must be held to be part. 


PITCHER-PLANTS. 

FPNUE important discoveries of Mr. Darwin have led to the 

attention of many investigators being drawn to plants 
which are provided with apparatus for the purposive trapping of 
insects. Foremost amongst these stands the distinguished 
Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, who, in his address at 
Belfast, brought prominently into notice a large class of plants 
which had previously been regarded as little more than botanical 
freaks. We are finding, however, on all sides, that such a thing 
as a mere freak exists nowhere in Nature, and that the more 
carefully we study the details of any object, however apparently 
eccentric, the more do we see how powerful an agent usefulness 
becomes in the modification of structure. 

‘The question may well be asked, as it often has been, how can 
an organ in an early stage of development be useful ; as in the 
case of the wonderful trap of the Dioncea, if the trap has been 
evolved by usefulness, what was its usefulness before it was a 
| trap complete and perfect in the form as we now see it? In 
| this particular instance, we are bound to confess that our imper- 
fect knowledge can as yet give no answer, but this, of course, is 
| not conclusive that a solution of the question is for ever beyond 
| our reach. 
| In the case of the plants now more immediately in question, the 
history of the evolution of their special organs can be almost com- 
| pletely sketched, and nothing can be more convincing of the 
| actual process of evolution by increased usefulness than a careful 
study of Pitcher-plants. Of these, there are five principal families 
known, and these are all nearly allied, and have very interesting 
geographical distributions. ‘The first three are found in America, 
the first, or Sarracenia family, being confined to North America ; 
the second, the Darlingtonia californica, to a very limited district 
in California; aad the third, the Heliamphora, to an equally 
limited area in Guiana. <A fourth family, represented by the 
Cephalotus follicularis, is limited to a marshy district near St. 
George’s Sound, on the north-east coast of Australia, and is 
chiefly remarkable for its closeness of relation to the fifth family, 
the Nepenthes, of which there are about twenty varieties, all of 
them confined to the islands on the south coast of Asia and 
Madagascar. The pitchers of these plants consist of some modi- 
fication of the leaves, as in the Sarracenias, where the whole leat 
is changed; or in the Cephalotus, where only some leaves are 
modified ; or in the Nepenthes, where it is only a glandular strue- 
ture at the end of the midrib, which has been altered for a special 
function. 

If we examine the leaves of plants generally with special refer- 
ence to their function, we find that they all have, to a greater or 
less degree, the power of absorbing waters and aqueous solution 
of certain substances, especially of ammonia. We do not know 
that the question has yet been specially investigated, but there is 
strong reason to suspect that it is rather the rule than the ex- 
‘ception for plants to absorb a large proportion of their food by 
their leaves; and enough is already known about a special 
function of digestion in certain leaves, to warrant the belief that 
it will be found in many plants besides those de scribed by 
Darwin, Hooker, and others. ‘The absorption of water and 
ammonia by all leaves we may regard as the first step towards 
the absorption of more complex substances in special instances ; 
and the eupping seen in many of the most ordinary leaves, useful 





in retaining moisture, may be considered as the first step in th 
evolution of a special modification of the leaves as reservoirs. 
In the event of plants with cupped leaves being subjected to the 
influences of a climate where a hot sunshine was occasionally in- 
terrupted by short, heavy showers, the plants with the most eupped 
leaves would have the best chance for survival, so that the evolution 
of plants of which some of the Sarracen‘a may be taken as examples, 
would be easy. * They have leaves modified only in shape, so that 
they retain water for the advantage of the plant under the influence 
of the hot American sun. Under such conditions, however, it 
would be scarcely possible for the capture of insects to be avoided 
Eager as they are in search of water, they would frequently visit 
these reservoirs of water, and some of them would get drowned, 
as they constantly do in our twnblers and milk-jugs. A watery 
solution of their bodies would be of advantage to the plant, being 
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absorbed, so that it would necessarily follow that the best traps 
would be encouraged, till the complete and perfect form, as seen 
in the Sarracenia purpurea, would be developed. Another circum- 
stance in the surroundings of the plant has stepped in at this 
point to its further advantage, in that certain maggots of a 
carnivorous fly are deposited in the mass of putrifyingin sect- 
bodies collected in the pitcher. These contribute to the more 
rapid and complete utilisation of the food, by eating and excret- 
ing it, and afterwards they bore a hole at the bottom of the 
pitcher, through which the refuse is poured on to the roots of the 
plants, and there utilised as manure. 

In the various kinds of Sarracenize the pitchers are found to be 
of different forms, modified doubtless by the various kinds of food 
which they find in their neighbourhood. Thus the 8. purpurea has 
a wide, open pitcher, which can take any kind of food with im- 
punity ; whilst the S. flava has long, slender pitchers, adapted only 
for small and easily decomposed flies. If a large English blue- 
bottle fly creeps into a pitcher of this plant kept in a greenhouse in 
this country, the leaf is killed, or at least withers all round the 
fly. This is due to over-feeding, and is extremely suggestive of 
the accidents which happen to the human digestive organs after 
over-feeding ; butif they are supplied with the food to which they 
are habituated, the plants thrive well. They have no special 
secreting glands by which they provide a digestive fluid, as will be 
found in the more complex pitchers of the Nepenthes, and in the 
leaves of the Droseraceae, where the mechanism of deglutition 
seems to be superadded to a perfect digestive organ. 

On the Darlingtonia two forms of pitcher are found, one 
peculiar to the young condition of the plant, and the other to its 
mature state. The change from the one form to the other is quite 
sudden in the case of the individual plant, no intermediate stage 
being met with ; and these two forms seem to present a combina- 
tion of the representatives of various kinds of Sarraceniz. This 
remarkable fact has been pointed out by Dr. Hooker, who well 
says that, occurring as it does in one outlying species of a small 
order, it must be regarded as marvellously significant for the law 
of evolution. It is, in fact, a missing link of the most important 
kind, for here we have in an isolated plant the actual process occur- 
ring under our eyes which we assume to have taken place to create 
out of one species two plants which, to the uneducated eye, seem 
as different as a beaver and a squirrel. 

In the Cephalotus we have another link in the chain, for in it 
two kinds of leaves are found, one kind having the character of 
ordinary leaves, whilst the other shows the modification of the 
same leaves into pitchers. 

It is in the great family of Nepenthes, however, that we find 
the most interesting series of changes, for these bridge over the 
chasm which would otherwise exist between the simple structure 
of a cupped leaf holding water, and the complicated mechanism 
of the sun-dew and Venus’s fly-trap, in which are to be founda 
complete digestive system and the rudiments of nervous action. 
It has been shown by Dr. Hooker that the pitchers of the 
Nepenthes are not formed by a modification of the leaf itself, 
but from a peculiar glandular substance at the end of the mid- 
ribs. ‘This may account for the introduction into the structure 
of the pitchers of a new element, in the shape of special secreting 
glands, which are found in all the members of this family. Of 
these there are about twenty varicties, and they are all found in 


the islands on the south coast of Asia, with the exception of one | 


in Madagascar and one in Australia. 
The pitchers are placed at the end of astalk, which is continuous 


with the mid-rib of the leaf, and they are developed only after the | 
leaf is well grown, showing that they are additions to the struc- | 


ture of the plant after it had otherwise been almost completely 
developed. The stalk is inserted at the base of the pitcher, and 
the different details of the arrangements of the various kinds of 
Nepenthes show that they have been evolved under very varying 
circumstances. Thus some of the plants have their pitchers 
elaborated into most ingenious traps, with fringed guides to 
direct the straying insects unerringly into the trap, the stalk rest- 
ing between the guides with a very evident purpose. In some 
fringed guides are absent, whilst in others 


varieties these 


. . q . | 
they exist only in the young state of the plant when food is most | 


needed, and disappear in the pitchers produced when the special 
need has passed away. 
with a lamella, which seems to serve the purpose of an umbrella 


in one and a sun-shade in another, to prevent extreme dilution or 


extreme concentration, as the case may be, of the contents of the 
pitchers. 

The edges of the pitchers are provided with a chevaux de frise 
of incurved hooks, which must serve as a very effectual hindrance 


The pitchers in some are also covered 





tothe escape of any insect which once enters. The inner surface 
of the pitcher is lined with a special glandular apparatus, which 
has to do with the special secretion of the digestive fluid, and 
which closely resembles the same structure in the sun-dew and in 
Venus’s fly-trap. In the pitchers is always found a certain 
quantity of fluid, which is partly the result of water which enters 
from without, but which is also partly secreted by the inner 
surface of the pitcher, for it is found in the pitchers before their 
| peculiar valve-like lids have opened. In the virgin or unopened 
pitcher this fluid contains some animal matter, which consists 
partly of a substance resembling the pepsin found in the gastric 
secretion of animals, and some chloride of potash and soda, and it jg 
always perfectly neutral. When removed from the pitcher, the fluid 
| possesses no power of dissolving animal matter unless an acid ig 
| added to it, when a series of chemical changes take place which are 
identical with what takes place in the human or any other stomach, 
After a pitcher has opened, if a fly or a piece of other nitrogenous 
food be dropped into it, a change is soon effected in the character 
of the fluid. It becomes acid, and the quantity of the digestive 
principle is increased, and the food is slowly digested and absorbed, 
The details of this wonderful process are not as yet fully known, 
but they are engaging the attention of many observers, and 
enough has been already established to make it certain that the 
processes are identical with those which have been traced in animal 
digestion. 

From the passive traps of the Nepenthes to the slowly moving 
tentacles of the Droseracew, and thence to the quickly moving 
| jaws of the Dioncea the steps are easy, short, and natural. In 

animals, the gradation seems to be taken up by the class of 
edentata, and then the many varieties of toothed animals com- 
plete the scheme of digestive development by the addition of the 
process of mastication. 
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SHAW LEFEVRE ON EPPING FOREST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The letter of “A Resident” in Epping Forest, in your 
last week’s impression, commenting on a recent article on the 
Forest, raises some interesting questions with reference to the 
scheme which has been propounded by the Corporation of London 
for the management of the Forest, and as the same subject has 
been discussed in a pamphlet very widely circulated by a society 
which calls itself the ‘‘Epping Forest Landowners’ Protection 
Society,” but which is really constituted of persons who are 
illegally in possession of land taken from the Forest, I will ask 
your permission to say a few words on this important subject. 

The scheme of the Corporation for dealing with the Forest is 
based on the following principles :— 

1. 'That all the modern enclosures which were declared to be 
illegal by the recent decision of the Master of the Rolls shall be 
thrown back again into the Forest. This will affect about 2,000 
acres, which, restored to the 3,000 acres not encroached upon, 
will give a total area of 5,000 acres, extending in a somewhat 
irregular area from Stratford to Epping. 

2. That the ratepayers of London shall not be burdened by 
heavy payments by way of purchase for the use of that which 
they have for centuries freely enjoyed, but that as enclosure is 
practically now impossible, the scheme shall relate to management 
only, leaving unaffected as far as possible all existing rights, 
whether those of the Crown, of lords of manors, or of the 
| commoners. 

3. That those enclosures not included in the recent suit which 
consist for the most part of villa-holdings, where persons have 
purchased from the original enclosers, and have built possibly under 
| the full belief that they had a good title, shall not be thrown back into 
| the Forest, but that their owners shall be subject to a rent-charge 
| calculated on the unimproved value of the land taken from the 
| Forest, and that the proceeds of this fund shall go in aid of the 
expense of managing the Forest. 

4. That the Forest shall, so far as possible, be kept in its wild 
' and virgin state, preserved from nuisances and wrong-doers, but 
not reduced to the condition of a prim or cultivated park. 

With these principles I entirely concur. They are in con- 
formity with the views laid down by a Parliamentary Committee, 
with reference to all the other numerous Commons round Lon- 

don, and afterwards embodied in the Metropolitan Commons Act, 
' 1866, and have been applied to several commons, such as Black- 
| heath, Hayes, Hackney Downs, and others. 
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I may also remark, with reference especially to the attempt 
which is being made by interested persons to effect a compromise 
which shall at once greatly reduce the area of the Forest and leave 
in the hands of wrong-doers a large part of their spoil, that 
there is no absolute necessity for a scheme, so far as the public is 
concerned. The public has already attained what it desired, the 
Court of Chancery has declared all enclosures made of late years 
by lords of manors to be illegal, and those claiming under them 
ean be in no better position. In a short time, the fences of 
all the larger enclosures will be removed by order of the Court, 
and thenceforward enclosures will be wholly impossible ; for the 
effect of the decision is that the Forest waste is one great common, 
and that all the owners of land within the ancient limits of the 


legal Forest, extending for many miles beyond the waste with 
which it is identified in popular language, have rights-of- 


common there. Enclosure, therefore, without the sanction 
of Parliament, for the future, is wholly impossible. A scheme 
is required not as a means of keeping the Forest open,—it is 


desirable only for the purpose of preventing nuisances, of | 


preserving order, regulating customs, and lastly, of quicting 
the title of those who have built houses and other buildings upon 
Jand which was taken from the Forest. No scheme will be 





| decided against their claims of right, and that they are only 
trespassers upon land which never properly belonged to them. 
They run great danger in opposing any reasonable scheme, for 
if no scheme be passed, their houses and gardens would be un- 
saleable for want of title. They are not in the position they were 
in before the recent decision ; they have no claim of right. ‘They 
can only claim forbearance, which, I have no doubt, they will re- 
ceive, if they are moderate in their demands and confine them- 
selves to their own case. If they defeat a well-considered scheme, 
they will be the first to suffer. 

I will conclude by saying that, for my part, I hope the scheme 
of the Corporation will be accepted in its integrity. The 
City is willing to undertake the responsibility of managing the 
Forest, and we cannot. do better than confide the care of this 
glorious open space to those by whose exertions it has been re- 
covered and secured for the people of this metropolis.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


| Athenxum Club, October 19. 


G. Spaw LEerevre. 


NEW GUINEA. 


(To THE Ep:Tor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


acceptable to the public or Parliament which will either curtail | Sir,—Having stated in my letter to the Spectator of the 14th inst. 
the now legally ascertained limits of the Forest, or which will | that as yet missionaries had been only landed on Yule Island, and 
throw any burthen upon ratepayers for the needless purchase of | on various points of the shore lying to the westward, where man- 
yalueless rights; and any such scheme would undoubtedly be | grove-swamps fringe the coast of New Guinea, allow me to correct 


opposed, if propounded. It is mainly in the interests of lords of 
manors and of the villa-holders that a scheme should pass, and 
they are not in a position to bargain with the City and with the 
public,—they are only in the position of petitioners for tender 
treatment. 

“A Resident” makes these objections to the scheme :—1. 
That it provides in no way for the representation of freeholders 
in the management of the Forest. Your correspondent, however, 
should recollect that but for the exertions of the City, it would 
not now be a question of managing the Forest, but whether any 
Forest remained to be managed. 


an unintentional error which crept into my letter, through my 
omitting to state that a mission had been established in 1873 at 
Port Moresby, 55 miles to the south-eastward of Yule Island, 
where the high land first emerges from the mangrove-swamps, and 
where, as | have already publicly stated, the coast of New Guinea 
becomes more healthy. 








In February, 1875, the Rey. W. Wyatt Gill, B.A., published a 


| paper on ‘*‘ Port Moresby, New Guinea,” in Good Words, aud I 


now purpose, through your kind indulgence, to place before your 
readers the statements contained in that paper, and thus let them 
judge for themselves as to the accuracy or otherwise of the state- 


A very few only of the residents and freeholders in the Forest | ments made by Mr. McFarlane on the same subject, in the 
have contributed towards its preservation, nor can I blame persons | letter bearing his signature which was published by the 7imes of 
or not undertaking the almost herculean task of conducting a | the 6th inst., and concerning which that journal remarks, in its 
suit against the wrong-doers, which it needed the City purse leader of the same date, that ‘‘as to the facts of the case, the 
properly to direct ; but it must be remembered that the task would | letter we print this morning from Mr, McFarlane is much more 
never have assumed such formidable proportions, if the richer | to be relied on than the pictures of New Guinea painted by pro- 
residents and landowners of the Forest had some years ago as- | fessional artists for professional purposes.” Mr. McFarlane says in 
serted the rights of themselves and their poorer neighbours, at | the 7imes that ‘there is positively nothing to be had on the south- 
the risk of offending their friends in possession of manors. It | east peninsula, so far as we know, which is of any commercial 
remains a fact that it is the action of the City which has saved the | value.” The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill says in Good Words, when speaking 
parts of the Forest still open, and made it possible to regain en- | of Port Moresby :—** The general aspect of the lowlands is un- 
closures the existence of which was fatal to the preservation of the | inviting, patches here and there only being capable of cultiva- 
Forest in its integrity. Moreover, it is an ordinary principle that tion. ‘The solitude of the glens is relieved by the presence of 
taxation and representation should go together. The City is | magpies, quails, and numerous other beautiful birds. But whilst 
ready to provide any money that may be necessary for the main- | from a gold-digger’s or a planter’s point of view this part of 
tenance of the Forest, and I am not aware that residents in the | New Guinea may be uninteresting, to the philanthropic and 
Forest have expressed their willingness to be taxed. Until} Christian mind, the whole region is full of interest. ‘The in- 
they do, I cannot see what claim they have to administer the | habitants are evidently part of that race which has overspread 
Forest funds. central and eastern Polynesia. ‘They are mild and inoffensive ; 

Another objection is that the scheme provides no means for | war is rare. Cannibalism and infanticide are happily unknown. 
recouping to the lords of manors the sums which some of them | ‘They subsist on bananas, yams, cocoa-nuts, and sago; in seasons 
gave a few years ago for the Crown rights of forest over their of scarcity, as in many of the South-Sea Islands, they cook and 
wastes. The question,—What was the legal effect of such pur- | eat the stump of the banana. They are excellent fishermen, and 
chase, and what was the value of the rights purchased ? is of some | are fond of the chase. Wallaby-hunting is a grand employment. 
difficulty, and the claim of these persons would seem to be rather | ‘The women are exquisitely tattooed ; the men very slightly so. The 

against the Crown than against the City. The sale of these | former wear neat girdles; the latter are nearly nude. ‘The destruc- 
tive cyclone of the South Pacific is never experienced here... .. . 


rights has frequently been protested against in Parliament. 


The last objection is that the City propose to restock part 
of the Forest with deer. Of the legal right of the Crown to 
maintain deer in those parts where the Crown rights have not 


The soul, which they call 'Tirava, travels at death to Erema, a land 
far away in the region of the setting sun, beyond Cape Suckling 
(the last bold promontory towards the west), where the sago-palm 


been disposed of there can be no doubt. Some few deer still , grows most luxuriantly.” And quoting from a letter received from 
remain there. The maintenance of deer would seem to be con- the Rey. A. N. Murray, Mr. Gill writes :—*'The first inhabited 
Sonant with the general principles of the scheme, which is based | district in the interior of Port Moresby is named Manuolo, and 
0n a restoration of ancient rights and customs. Deer are con- comprises several villages. From carly times the people inhabiting 
sidered a great attraction and beauty to such parks as Richmond | these villages had maintained a hostile attitude towards their 
and Bushey on the West of London, and to many a nobleman's countrymen on the coast. They waylaid, robbed, and murdered 
residence ; why should not the Kast of London have the benefit them as they found opportunity. The consequence was, the 
of the like attraction, the more so, if the City is prepared to shore people left off going any considerable distance into the 
undertake the cost and trouble of maintaining and guarding the bush. At this their enemies in recent times came right down to 
deer ? the beach to rob and plunder, and among the spoil secured on 

I will not further dwell upon many other objections raised to one occasion was an article which greatly took their fancy, viz., 
the scheme by the Epping Landowners’ Committee, objections sago. And now a happy thought sprang up in their minds,— 
which appear to have been drawn up in total oblivion that the , they would make friends with the people on the coast, so as to 
Master of the Rolls and the Epping Forest Commissioners have | share the coveted article without the risk and danger of fighting.” 
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facts when he penned his letter with a view to keeping settlers out 
of New Guinea, and he ought therefore to have known of the 
existence of sago as an article of commerce along the coast of the 
south-eastern peninsula, for Cape Suckling is only ten miles to the 
south-east of Yule Island, and yet he says that to obtain this 
article of commerce an expedition would have to go ‘to the head 


Now, Sir, Mr. McFarlane should have been in possession of these | 


of the gulf,” and that it docs not grow in the very locality named | 


by Mr. Murray in his letter to Mr. Gill. 

Speaking of this same locality, Mr. McFarlane says also that 
‘there is one product of the country not mentioned by the 
emigrants, but which they are likely to get before any of the 
others, viz., fever.” Here we read of ‘‘the country” as if Mr. 
McFarlane had trayersed the whole of New Guinea, while in 


reality he has only landed at one or two spots on its southern | 
coast, among the mangrove-swamps; and the very fact of the | Same school-forms ; I rejoice to hear, as much as he can rejoice to 


sago-palm not being found in the interior of the island proves 
that a colder climate there exists than is experienced on the coast, 
with regard to which we learn from Mr, Gill as follows :—‘ The 


first detachment of teachers was landed in 1875, at Anuapata | 


“Mr, Crosskey is indignant at being numbered in the class of 
‘* generous but unpractical enthusiasts,” and the more because he 
knows ‘the power wielded in England” by such an ex cathedré 
condemnation. But when he proceeds to denounce the theory 
I have ventured to advocate as being ‘‘ one of the most astound. 
ing class-assumptions that could be made even in aristocratic 
England,” may I not fairly retort that I also know ‘the power 
wielded in Birmingham” by such a popular and sonorous denun- 
ciation? Surely the subject is not one to be despatched either 
by denunciations or ex cathedré condemnations; the question ig 
not what will read best in the Spectator, or what will sound best 


}in the Birmingham Town Hall, but what will work best,—best for 


(= Great Land), on the shores of Port Moresby, and was well | 


received by the natives. In February last year Mr. Murray paid 
a second visit to Port Moresby, taking with him Piri and his wife 
to reinforce the infant mission. 


to grect the missionary and Piri. Instead of the sickly hue they had 
when temporarily staying at Cape York (Australia), they looked 
healthy and stout; their wives, however, were ailing.” What the 
ailment was that affected these worthy spouses of the native 
teachers is not stated, but no mention is made of fever. In fact, 
Mr, Gill concludes his paper with the words, ‘‘One cannot resist 


Ere anchor was dropped, the | 


old teachers pulled on board the tiny craft (of only twenty tons) | . 
| poor of a farthing of their endowments, but I say, give to the 


| the free admission. 


the boys, and best for the schools. I am not behind Mr, 
Crosskey, I think, in looking forward toa time when the children 
of all classes, high and low, rich and poor, may sit together on the 


repeat, the sacrifices that peor parents are even now willing to 
make for the educational welfare of their children, and the 
increasing value set on education by the poor. But I contend 
that Mr. Crosskey’s free-admission scheme at present altogether 
excludes the children of the very poor. ‘The shopman-clasg 
receives from his scheme the appearance of a benefit, but the 
artisan-class receives no benefit at all. The shopman-class 
receives an unfit and curtailed education for nothing, the artisan- 
class receives absolutely nothing. I do not want to deprive the 


poor what belongs to them, in good, useful doses, instead of useless 
driblets. Instead of giving sixty free admissions, give twenty 
scholarships, each scholarship with twenty pounds a year besides 
In order to secure these advantages for the 


| poor, limit the competition for some of these scholarships to the 


the conviction that the time to favour New Guinea has come.”— | 


Tam, Sir, &c., Ronerr I. Arnir, Lieutenant, R.N. 
30 Parliament Street, S.W., October 18. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I rather think Mr. Crosskey has in his mind a somewhat 
different class of boys from that which I have been considering. I 
have been speaking of the boys who attend our public elementary 
schools, the sons of artisans, or of parents of the artisan-class, and 
[ have said that for these boys free admission to a secondary 
school is not desirable, either for their own sakes or for the school’s 


sake, 
when restricted by a slight competition) would, in my opinion, 
not only lower the efficiency of the school, but also, in the majority 


Free admission of such boys in any large numbers (even | 


of cases, result in the premature and injurious withdrawal of the | 


boys, and in the disappointment of their parents. ‘To this con- 


| the best of teachers. 


clusion I have been led by my experience as examiner for the | 


School Board of London and for the 


Educational Council in | 


Liverpool, and as a teacher for ten years in the City of London | 


School. Let me add—for experience here is worth a great deal, 
and high a priori argument is not worth much—that I have also 


had two years’ experience as a teacher in King Edward's School, | ,, a ; 
; ye I aie ; ’ | Edward’s School, but these schools are, I believe, above the level 


Birmingham—the very school to which Mr, Crosskey appeals in 
support of his views—and that my experience there leads me to 
conclusions just the opposite of his. 


Mr. Crosskey is pleading, and very eloquently pleading, for | 


a class rather above that which I am considering; he is 
advocating the cause of clerks, shopmen, and I imagine, of 
small tradesmen; and he wishes to see large numbers of the 


children of these parents in our free grammar-schools, freely 


| than ordinary ability. 


admitted, with nothing but the restriction of a slight com- | 


My opinion would be that for this class a middle- 
class school, at which the fee might be £3 or £4 a year, 
would be far more useful, Surely it is a significant fact 
that a school of this kind, the great and successful middle-class 
school in Cowper Street, City Road, though it has not been in 
existence for ten years, nevertheless numbers its thousand pupils. 
So striking a success proves clearly, first, that a school of this 
kind supplies a want; secondly, that the parents of the class 
whose interests Mr. Crosskey is so generously advocating are 
both able and willing to pay a small fee. ‘These great Middle- 


petition. 


Class Schools are undoubtedly needed, and their place cannot be | 
filled by the grammar-schools,—the education given in the former | 


is what the parents want for their children, the education given in 
the grammar-schools is not what the parents want, and not what 
the parents ought to be expected to want. The middle-class 
schools prepare boys, as far as possible, for leaving school early, 
to begin work early; the grammar-schools do not. 





public elementary schools of the district, the competitions for 
others to the middle-class, small-fee-paying schools of the district. 
There is no ‘class-assumption” here,—nothing but a plain 
suggestion, from a schoolmaster who is in the habit of asking, 
“Will this work?” 

Mr. Crosskey appeals to King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
to disprove my assertions. My argument, he says, ‘does not 
apply to the free school (like King Edward VI.’s, Birmingham), 
where all are on the same level.” I do not know what Mr. Cross- 
key’s experience of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, may be. 
If he was educated there as a boy, or if he is a teacher there, his 
experience is, no doubt, of great value; but if he means no more 
than that the masters make no difference between rich boys and 
poor boys, that is a matter of course, and scarcely needed stating, 
But every one knows that boys can make differences where masters 
and schemes make none. Boyish ‘ cliques” and ‘levels” are 
quite independent of paper schemes, and far too independent of 
But, in fact, King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, is not to the point. At least it was not to the point 
twelve years ago, for then it contained scarcely a boy of the class 
that I have in my mind, the boys attending our public elementary 
schools. No doubt there may have been in the school several 
boys draughted up from the elementary schools attached to King 


of public elementary schools, and therefore that fact would prove 
nothing. 

One boy, and only one boy, I remember, who was studying in 
one of the three highest classes of King Edward's School while I 
was a master there, and who might be fairly said to belong to the 
public-elementary-school-boy class. He was a boy of far more 
IIad he obtained such an entrance scholar- 
ship as I have been describing, he might have taken very high 
classical honours at the University. But he had no scholarship, 
and none of the prestige of having obtained a scholarship, and he 
was looked down upon. Ie was poor, and seemed to be ashamed 
of being poor; he had home difficulties to contend with, and 
not being a “picked” boy, and not having the position of a 
“picked” boy, he did not contend with them successfully. His 
life at school could not have been happy, and it ended—as I 
predict it must often end under Mr. Crosskey’s system—in dis- 
appointment and in premature withdrawal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwin A. ABBoTT. 





ENGLISH YANKEEISMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Permit me to correct an amusing misapprehension into 
which the high animal spirits of the reviewer of Mr. Southworth’s 
‘Four Thousand Miles of African Travel” have betrayed him. 


| ‘‘ Mr. Gouverneur Morris” is not, as he naively assumes, an odd 
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compound of a misspelt title and asurname. ‘ Gouverneur,” pro- 
nounced Goovneer, is a family name of frequent recurrence in 
New York, and of no gubernational significance whatever. 

I may also observe that the sentence, ‘‘ Mr. Stanley himself did 
not start more ‘slick’ to find Livingstone,” puts that accommo- 
dating little word “ slick” in a dismally false position. In fact 
the correct use of Americanisms is rare among those not to the 
manner born,—it seems to come by nature, to be the result not 
so much of an acquaintance with the idioms, as of subtle discrimi- 
nation in applying them. Be the cause what it may, I have not, 
asa rule, found Englishmen particularly fortunate in this branch 
of philology.—I am, Sir, &c., JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





OLD PROPHECIES. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Perhaps you may think the two following scraps of pro- 
phecy worth printing. The first was current in the newspapers 
at the beginning of the Russian War, and purported to have been 
written at the time of the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 :— 

“In twice two hundred years the Bear 
The Crescent shall assail, 


Bat if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear shall not prevail. 


But look, in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shali wax, the Crescent wano, 
Grow pale and disappear.” 
It is not yet twice ten years since the conclusion of the struggle, 
andthe Crescent is in difficulties, military and financial, which 
may well be the beginning of the end. 
be so, the prophecy may claim a very fair degree of fulfilment. 
The second appeared in Punch some time between Sadowa and 
Sedan. 1am sorry that I cannot give the date, but am certain of 
the accuracy of my quotation. It is remarkable for uniting in 
the happiest manner gross irreverence with false foresight, and 
should not be allowed to fall into oblivion :— 


“The monarch of Prussia’s devotion is such, 
He thinks Providence favours the needle-gun much ; 
If he meets with the Chassepot, perhaps he may find 
That Providence frequently changes its mind.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. N. Harvey. 





LADY DUFF GORDON. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your article of October 9 on “Lady Duff Gordon's 
Last Letters,” mention is made of her great success as a doctor 
among the Arabs; and also, in an extract from her work, of her 
friend Sheykh Yussuf. 
Last winter I had the pleasure of paying my respects to Sheykh 


Yussuf, who was living at Esneh, between Thebes and the First | 


Cataract, though his private residence is at Thebes. He is now 
the head Sheykh between the latter town and the Second Cataract, 
—a by no means insignificant post. 

Amongst other things, he inquired, as indeed most of the Arabs 
do, if [ had known Lady Duff Gordon, and if I had read her book, 
which he said that he possessed. Seated on his divan, he certainly 
looked the picture of comfortable and placid health, but the con- 


Versation turning upon Lady Duff Gordon’s medical powers, he 


informed me that he had been ailing, and that she had cured him 
of his illness ; but then a partial dissatisfaction seeming to cloud 
his gratification at the reminiscence, when he had finished his 
Sentence, I turned to his nephew for explanation. 
introduced, me and acted as interpreter. He said with a smile, 
“My uncle says she made him put on too much mutton,” and 


further explained his dread lest rotundity, though possibly a glory | 


to the woman, as St. Paul says of long hair, might be considered 
& shame unto the man. After all, the poor man only looked 
comfortable !—I am, Sir, &c., J. EARLE OLLIVANT. 





CHURCH AND DISSENT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Your article in last Saturday’s paper on ‘* The Congrega- | 


tional Union on Dissent” will, I am sure, be read with much 
sympathy by numbers of thoughtful men amongst the Congrega- 
tionalist laity. The difficulties, however, in the way of fully accept- 
tng such an argument as yours for ‘‘a very wide National Church” 
have related, I believe, chiefly to two matters :—First, to the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; and secondly, to the Bishops having seats in 
the House of Lords, as well as such enormous salaries. The first 
of these you have yourself felt the necessity of adverting to in 


If they should prove to | 


The latter had 


these terms,—‘ A Church with formule much simpler and fewer 
than those of the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

But you do not appear to realise the other difficulty I have 
mentioned. There is undoubtedly a growing desire for union 
amongst all sections of the Protestant Church in this country, but 
I think you must allow that no such fusion as you contend for, 
and which many Dissenters would wish, can be reasonably antici- 
pated, unless the English Establishment and Nonconformity mutu- 
ally approach each other. Both sides would have to give up some- 
| thing. This view of the question is well worthy of discussion in 
| your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newton-le- Willows. 





J. iH. 








BOOKS. 
thes 
LANFREY’S HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON Ier.* 


Ir is no casy matter to write the life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The deeds of this extraordinary man are so enveloped in a thick 
cloud of legend, that it is difficult even for a conscientious and 
well-informed student to get at the truth concerning them. It is, 
moreover, a somewhat thankless task for an author to tell the 
simple truth about a man whose history has been exceptionally 
tricked with falsehood in order to render it agreeable to mankind, 
the great majority of whom hold their opinions not because of 
the evidence on which those opinions rest, but according as 
their sympathies, interests, or passions decide, and who stoutly 
deny the best-established historical facts when they perceive 
that to admit them would make it more difficult to defend some 
favourite religious or political conviction. Instances will readily 
occur to our readers, in which grave and learned historians 
have been induced to maintain perfectly untenable proposi- 
tions in the supposed interests of religion; and some of them 
may perhaps remember how, during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, it used to be confidently asserted in France that 
Marshal Soult won or lost the battle of Toulouse, according 
as he was popular or the reverse. In the case of Napoleon, this 
disposition of mankind has been manifested in an extraordinary 
degree, and it may be safely affirmed that there is no equally well- 
known personage in history about whom so many men have formed 
their opinions so irrespective of fact, and so entirely according as 
their political convictions, interests, and passions dictated. 

| ‘The Histoire de Napoleon ler, by M. Lanfrey, the fifth volume 
| of which has recently appeared, is an attempt on the part of a 
| distinguished writer to dissipate the mists of the Napoleonic 
legend, and to show us Bonaparte as he was, in all his strength 
and weakness, with his cool head and his wild heart, with his 
strong will and his more than Corsican vindictiveness. Although 
sometimes, especially in the early volumes, M. Lanfrey launches 
into superfluous invective, and even occasionally falls into 
| declamation, his work is certainly one of the very best which has 
‘appeared about Napoleon Bonaparte. As a portrait, it has, how- 
| ever, very considerable artistic defects, and although the likeness 
|is very remarkable, there is a painful absence of appropriate 
| modification in the colouring. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, Bonaparte was a young 
artillery oflicer, deeply influenced, like all young men of that day, 
by the writings of Rousseau, but with clastic opinions, and deter- 
mined to make his way in the world. It seems to us that this 
period of his life is passed over much too rapidly by M. Lanfrey. 
/No one can thoroughly understand Napoleon who is not inti- 
mately acquainted with his political position during the confusion 
which followed the events of 1789. ‘The relations which existed 
| between him and the various Revolutionary leaders are exceedingly 
instructive. Above all, his connection with Robespierre, and his 
view of the 9th Thermidor, throw considerable light upon his 
political character and opinions. ‘There is an interesting passage 
in the memoirs of Marmont, which is, no doubt, well known to M. 
Lanfrey, in which the Marshal tells us that Napoleon, speaking of 
| the 9th Thermidor, the result of which Bonaparte much regretted, 
said to him, shortly after that event :— 

“Si Robespierre fut resté au pouvoir, il aurait modifié sa marche, il eut 
retabli l’ordre et le régne des lois; on serait arrivé A ce resultat sans 
secousses, parcequ’on y serait venu par le pouvoir; on pretend y 
marcher par une révolution, et cette révolution en aménera beaucoup 
d'autres.” (Marmont Memoires, L, p. 50.) 
| This is substantially the same argument which runs through the 
Souper de Beaucaire, a pamphlet which he wrote to glorify the 
Mountain, in which its crimes are defended in the supposed in- 





| 


* Histoire de Napoleon ler. Par P.Lanfrey. Paris: Charpentier et Cie., Libraires- 
Editeurs. 1875. Vols. L, IL, UL, 1V., V. 
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terests of government, and which clearly shows that its author at |,for which he fought. The fight in Paris embittered and increased 
the very outset of his career was steeled against every scruple of , the antagonism between the Convention and public Opinion, ang 
= . . { . ’ 
opinion and disengaged from every generous conviction, and | the result was that when the new elections took place, the third of 





already had no other rule of life but accomplished facts and 
material force. In the midst of the chaos of French Revolu- 
tionary polities, his bright intelligence saw clearly that with his 
transcendent abilities there was no position to which he might 
not hope to attain ; his imagination was excited by the splendour 


of the prospect before him, and at a very early period of his | 


public life he determined to seize upon the supreme power. 

In 1795 the Convention closed its wild career. That remark- 
able and much misunderstood Assembly elaborated a political 
system which is known in history by the name of * the Constitution 
of the Year III,” and which, in spite of great and capital defects, 
was the best and most liberal constitution ever promulgated in 
France. Its framers were not, however, free from the general 
ignorance which prevailed on the Continent as to the real condi- 
tions of public freedom, and which was the result of the absolu- 
tism that extended over Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
despotism, the eyes of men were naturally turned to England, and 
the English political system began to be studied. But the twofold 
mistake was made of regarding Parliament as the main-spring of 


our unwritten Constitution, and also of considering it solely as | 


a legislative Assembly. 
fundamentally erroneous view of the English Constitution, which 
has prevailed and been practically acted upon almost universally 
in Europe since his time, and which has been the principal cause 
of the general failure of constitutional government abroad. It is 
only recently, under the influence of the teaching of Professor 
Cneist, one of the greatest of the Continental disciples of Burke, 
that in Germany it is beginning to be understood that the founda- 
tion of liberty in the State must be a free system of local govern- 
iment. In England every well-informed man knows quite well 
that Parliament is much more the result than the source of 
liberty, and also that it is by no means a purely legislative 
Assembly. It plays an important part in our whole system of 
government, and no such marked separation between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature as Montesquieu imagined has ever 
existed in England. 

The framers of the Constitution of the Year III. were, however, 
more deeply influenced by the works of that charming writer and 
acute thinker than is generally known, or than they themselves 
were at all aware, and under the influence of his teaching a sharp 
distinction was drawn between the Legislature and the Executive, 
the inevitable consequence of which was ultimate antagonism, 
general confusion, a coup d'état, and the entire destruction of the 
Constitution. We have thought it worth while to dwell a little 
on this point, which has escaped the notice of M. Lanfrey, at least 
in its full significance, because the same capital error has been one 
of the principal causes of the destruction of five Liberal constitu- 
tions in France within the last ninety years, and is, we fear, 
destined to destroy more in time to come. Another grave 
fault was committed by the Convention in endeavouring to avoid 
that into which the authors of the Constitution of 1791 fell. The 


When at last the reaction began to set in against | 


Montesquieu was the originator of this | 


'the members chosen to be added to the two-thirds of the Con. 
| vention were entirely selected from the Opposition. Nevertheless 
| as the party of the Convention still formed the majority in the 
Legislature, it instantly, by way of reply and defiance, selected 
as members of the Directory five regicides :—Letourneur, Barras, 
Carnot, Rewbell, and Lareveillére-Lépaux. But inasmuch asa third 
| part of the Legislative Assembly was to be chosen every year, and 
at the same time a fifth part of the Directory, it was plain that an 
| Executive composed of a majority of regicides would at a given 
;moment find itself in the face of a Legislature containing a 
| majority of moderatemen. When that time arrived, the inevitable 
_ result was the conflict which brought about the coup d'état of the 
18th Fructidor, and the natural consequence of the 18th Fructidor 
was the 18th Brumaire, the total destruction of the Constitution of 
| the Year UL., and the submission of the French people, disgusteg 
| with political theorists and tired of the instability of paper 
| constitutions, to the brilliant General whose military genius had 
already begun to dazzle mankind, and whose decision of character 
was a’sure guarantee that his Government would not at least be 
contemptible or purposeless. 

Almost immediately after Napoleon became the head of the 
| Government in France, he began to think seriously of re-establish- 
| ing relations between the French State and the Roman See, and 
| there is no act of his political life for which he is so personally 
| responsible as for the Concordat. It was by his will and authority 
| alone that it was brought about, in opposition to almost all the 
' leading men in France, and to the members of his own family and 

to his personal friends. It must be confessed that M. Lanfrey, in 

his account of the negotiations which ended in the publication of 
| the Concordat, does not show the same acquaintance with ecclesi- 
| astical as he does throughout his work with secular politics, His 
account of the religious state of France in the first days of the 
| century is exceedingly imperfect, and it is hardly too much to say 
| that he shows little power in discerning the different shades of 
| religious opinion at that time. Nevertheless, we agree with him 
| in his general conclusions, and believe that had Napoleon been 

content to leave things alone, the religious question would have 
| settled itself, and relations between a free Church and the French 
| State would have ultimately been established, on a basis far more 
advantageous for both than that of the Concordat of the Consular 
Government. 

In forming a judgment upon Napoleon’s ecclesiastical policy, it 
must first of all be borne in mind that by the Concordat he did 
not further the end he had himself in view. The Abbé de 
Pradt assures us in the Quatre Concordats that he often heard 
Napoleon say that, in his opinion, that treaty with Rome was the 
greatest fault of his reign, and there are many reasons for believing 
De Pradt, notwithstanding the vehemence with which Bonaparte, 
| at St. Helena, denied his assertion. From the point of view of 
Napoleon, beyond all question the Concordat was a failure, for 
| his object in making it was simply and solely to find a way to use 

the Church as an instrument of government. But in his calcula- 














self-denying ordinance in virtue of which that Constitution was | tions he under-rated the power of Rome, and utterly disbelieved 
left undefended and unprotected in its first Legislative Assembly, | in the possibility of even a partial reaction in favour of the Curia. 
by those who framed it, was doubtless one of the causes of | On the 18th of February, 1797, the day before the signature of 





its exceedingly short life. The authors of the Constitution 
of the Year III, erred in the other extreme, and it was decreed 
that two-thirds of the Convention must be elected to the new 
Corps Législatif. The decrees regulating the new elections were 
sent to the primary assemblies for ratification, and were generally 
accepted throughout the country, but they were rejected by Paris, 


and those who were opposed to them there resolved to appeal to | 


arms. On the 11th Vendemaire, the electors of the different 
sections met at the Odéon, and on the 12th the section Le 
Peletier began the revolt by declaring itself in insurrection. The 
result is well known, The Convention appointed Barras com- 
mander-in-chief of its forces, and Bonaparte as his second-in- 
command. On the morning of the 15th the insurgents began to 
make their preparations for a march upon the Tuileries, but it 
was late in the afternoon before the fight began. It lasted fora 
very short time. The Sections were completely defeated. The 
Convention declared its defenders to have deserved well of their 
country, and Barras having soon after resigned, Bonaparte found 
himself alone in command, with the title of General of the Interior. 

The 13th Vendemaire was a most fortunate event for the young 
General Bonaparte, for from that day he began to mount the steps 
of the Imperial throne. But in the same proportion as it was advan- 
tageous for him, it was ruinous for the cause of the Constitution 


| the treaty of Tolentino, he wrote to the Directory, ‘‘ Mon opinion 
jest, que Rome, une fois privée de Bologne, de Ferrare, de la 
Romagne, et des trente millions que nous lui é6tons, ne peut plus 
| exister : cette vicille machine se detraquera toute seule.’ This was 
_also his opinion at the time of the Concordat. He was convinced 
| that the Court of Rome was too feeble and contemptible to be 
in a position to offer him at any time serious resistance, 
and he therefore did not scruple to sacrifice to the Papacy 
| the old constitution of the Gallican Church, and the solid 
| guarantees of Gallican liberties, and to establish the Papal power 
| in France as it never existed there before. This he did, although 
| theoretically, and so far as he was a Catholic at all, he held the 
| Gallican doctrines of his early teacher, the Abbé Dupuy, because 
| he could not resist the temptation of trying to work the whole 
| machinery of the Catholic Church through the Pope. In this-he 
| failed, and he deserved to fail. But his Concordat regulates to 
| this hour the relations between the French State and the Roman 
See, and certainly not in accordance either with Napoleon’s 
wishes or anticipations, has been one of the principal causes 
which in our time have reinvigorated the power of the Papacy 
| the Church. 

M. Lanfrey commences his third volume with the rupture of 
| the peace of Amiens and the declaration of war with England. 
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He describes in his most brilliant style the French national move- | and the want of which, as the late Professor Cairnes pointed out 


ment of 


1803, the progress of Bonaparte through the provinces, | in his interesting and valuable essay on Comte, has often caused 


and the excitement and enthusiasm with which men looked for- | them to ignore precious indications which to an economist would 
ward to a glorious triumph over the ancient rival of France. No | have explained many a crisis in history. ‘The manner in which 
one dared to express a doubt as to the success of the enterprise, | Napoleon's commercial policy has been sometimes treated by dis- 


and the authorities of Amiens placed over the gate of the town 
through which the great General, who was considered destined to 


| ae . : ° os ° . ° 
| tinguished writers is a striking instance in point. It has been 
1 over as a matter of secondary importance by really gifted 


| passec 


avenge so many bitter humiliations, was to pass on his way to | historians, who were ignorant of the conditions and effects of inter- 


’ 


the North, this inscription, ‘‘ Chemin de l’Angleterre ” :— 

«C’était bien 1a en effet,” says M. Lanfrey, “le chemin que venait 

de prendre 3onaparte en declarant cette queue funeste ; ce chemin 
quiil ne devait plus quitter, co chemin qu il continuant A suivre & son 
jnsu lorsqu’il entrait en conquerant 4 Vienne, d Berlin, & Moscou, allait 
étre & la fois plus long qu'il ne le supposait, et illustré par miracles sans 
nombre; mais ’ l’extremité de cette avenne triomphal, si son ceil eft 
pu percer les tenébres de Vavenir, il eut apereu avec épouvante non la 
victoire qu’il révait, mais le Bellerophon immobile et attendant son 
hote.” (Vol. IIL, p. 20.) 
In this passage, which is also a specimen of his best style, M. 
Lanfrey perfectly sums up the international career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. ‘The whole end and object of his foreign policy was 
the destruction of England. It was a desire to wrest from Great 
Britain her preponderating influence in the destinies of Asia that 
prompted the expedition to Egypt. The Blocus Continental, that 
wild and ridiculous attempt to override the laws of nature, and 
the whole commercial policy of Napoleon, which made it simply 
impossible for Europe to submit to his preponderance, the inter- 
vention with Spain, and the war with Russia in 1812, were all 
necessary and connected parts of a scheme to break down and 
destroy the English power. ‘The interesting and intricate story 
of the events from 1803 to 1809 is told by M. Lanfrey in his third 
and fourth volumes with great lucidity, with much condensed 
thought, with diction not unfrequently lofty, and always elegant 
and correct. The fourth volume, which contains the history of 
Napoleon’s Spanish policy, closes with the entrance of Wellington 
upon the stage of European history, who, at the moment when 
the eyes of men were turned to the obscure isle in the Danube, 
where Napoleon was held for a moment in check by Archduke 
Charles, suddenly appeared with his little army, driving before 
him out of Portugal the legions of Marshal Soult. 

The fifth volume, which is remarkable for the gravity of its 
tone, begins with the history of the events of 1809. Considerable 
space is necessarily devoted to the account of the war in the Pen- 
insula, and the masterly analysis of the moral causes which led to 
the defeat of the French armies in Spain shows in the strongest 
light M. Lanfrey’s powers as a writer. Full justice is done to the 
moral and military character of Wellington. The extraordinary 
difficulties with which he had to contend, the presumptuous 
folly, ignorance, and obstinacy of the Spanish Generals, the 
utterly undisciplined condition of the Spanish army, the 
insufficiency of the British foree for the work it had to do, and 
above all, the feeble and paltry spirit in which the Tory Govern- 
ment and the English Parliament and public dealt with their great 
soldier, are faithfully recorded. It was only in May, 1811, after 
the retreat of Massena, the victory of Fuentés d’Onoro, and the 
fall of Almeida, events small in comparison to some of his former 
brilliant services, that Wellington began slowly to win the con- 
fidence of the English and of foreign Governments, and to conquer 
the admiration of mankind. It seems to us, however, that the 
Iron Duke never showed himself so great at any period of his 


| national trade, and did not thoroughly realise the many subtle ways 
| in which the material interests of men determine their opinions 
and conduct. 
M. Lanfrey has brought down his work in this volume to the 
| outbreak of the Russian war. We shall look forward with great 
interest to its continuation, and we take the liberty of saying that 
we sincerely trust that the author will not allow the distractions 
of political life to prevent him from bestowing due care and atten- 
tion on the great events which he has still to record, 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER.* 
Tuer must surely be in the world an immense number of persons 
who hold, with Balzac, that to become a collector of anything what- 
soever is to ensure to oneself an unfailing source of happiness, 
since there seems to be scarcely any class of objects, from valuable 
MSS. down to common postage-stamps, which is not deemed 
worthy of being ticketed and hoarded up. ‘Prenez ’ tache de 
collectionner quoi que ce soit,” says the witty student of human 
nature, ‘‘et vous retrouverez le lingot du bonheur en petite 
monnaie ;” and accordingly, we find that the indulgence of a mania 
is very generally productive of a sort of complaisance which does 
duty fora higher feeling, and is, we believe, often nothing more than 
the pleasure which the sense of occupation gives to an idle man 
or woman. Sometimes these manias are the mere offspring of 
fashion, and that which is of inestimable value to-day may chance, 
at the bidding of that fickle goddess, to be cast away as useless 
to-morrow. But there are, on the other hand, collectors who 
care nothing for changeable mode, and who value their possessions 
for some quality inherent in the things themselves; for beauty, 
for rarity, for chasteness or eccentricity of design, for perfection 
of execution, or possibly as specimens of art or manufacture in 
various stages of development. Such intelligent collectors are not 
of the common herd, and Balzac, who has described one of them in 
the mostinimitable manner, declares that for success in their vocation 
three qualifications are essential,—‘‘les jambes du cerf, le temps des 
flaneurs, et la patience de I'[sraélite.” ‘To these another may 
perhaps be added, namely, a genius for discriminative admiration, 
and Major Byng Hall would seem to be possessed in a fair degree 
of every one of them. It is evident, at all events, that he is a 
genuine bric-i-bracologist—the word is Balzac’s, and will probably 
be considered inoffensive, although the term ‘ curiosity-hunter ” is 
so strongly deprecated,—and his little book is not without interest 
even for those who have no sympathy with the china mania, 
understand nothing of the excellence of soft paste, have no 
special idea conveyed to them by the mention of Buen Retiro and 
Capo di Monte, and never even heard of Bottcher or of Auer. 
The writer intends primarily that his work should serve as a guide 
to the amateur hunter of bric-ii-brac, but he intersperses the story 
of his wanderings in search of rarities with many amusing anec- 
dotes and quaint bits of description, and the fact that his pages 














honoured life as during the dreary autumn and winter of 1810, were all written upon the spots of which they treat gives to his 
when he stood at ‘Torres Vedras, literally himself alone, in defiance | little histories a pleasant freshness. 


of the whole power of Napoleon, and never for an instant wavered 
in his faith that he would ultimately overthrow the master of 
Europe :— 

“ Mais,” says M. Lanfrey * ¢’était lui qui représentait la foree morale 
contre Ja brutalité du nombre et de la toute-puissance. Il avait de son 
coté non-seulement la bonté et la justice de la cause, mais la supéri- 
orité des efforts, des prévisions, de la prudence, du discernement, des 
grands résultats obtenus avec de petits moyens, de la résolution la plus 


| 


| 


| 








We may not be quite prepared to admit the importance of a 
due appreciation of Dresden and Vienna cups, Palissy dishes, 
and “loves of monsters” in gros-bleu Sevres, nor be quite of 
opinion with Major Hall, that “they purify the thoughts as 
tragedy purifies the passions;” but while we laugh at the 
bathos of a quotation from Schlegel in such a connection, 
we may own that it is quite possible to choose a_ less 


calme et la plus inflexible, et c’est par 1\ avant tout qu’on obtient la | innocent hobby, especially when, as in his case, the riding it 


Victoire. Par JA aussi Wellington a merité la gloire d’avoir porté le 
coup le plus decisif ’ la puissance écrasante de Napoléon. La guerre 
de Russie fut sans doute la cause determinante de sa chute, mais sans 
ce coin de fer, qui des 1810 pénétra si profondément dans les flanes du 
colosse et paralysa ses mouvements, qui oserait affirmer que la guerre 
de Russie aurait jamais en lieu.” (Vol. V., p. 378.) 


involves no very extravagant outlay. Those, however, who 
expend upon the acquisition of a bit of porcelain a sum which 
would keep a poor family in comfort for a year, are endowed 
with a love of curiosities which must be, to say the least of 


lit, but a doubtful blessing, and with some persons, the taste 


ry: . . . . 
This volume contains also some admirable pages on the Blocus | for works of art and eccentric possessions seems absolutely to 


Continental and the general financial system of Napoleon, and as 
far as we are aware, no historian has hitherto explained with the 


take the place of a religion. Major Hall says that for many years 
he has followed the pursuit of a collector throughout the length 


same clearness how considerable a part the commercial policy of | and breadth of Europe, and while speaking of himself and his 
the First Empire played in determining the causes of its downfall. 
In his treatment of this subject M. Lanfrey shows an acquaintance 
With political e 





conomy such as historians have not often possessed, | windus. 


| performances in most unpretending fashion, contrives to give his 
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reader a good deal of information. In quest of the objects of his 
predilection, he takes him to Marseilles and Messina; Paris and 
Stamboul; Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg; Italy, 
Madrid, and Copenhagen; each of which places proved itself to be 
more or less prolific, and would have produced treasures of far 
greater value, but for the lack of that universal desideratum,— 
money. Apart from the ignoble desire of possessing what is 
coveted by others—a failing from which it is very difficult for the 
collector to keep himself wholly free—Major Hall seems to con- 
sider that the greatest charm of his treasures lies in the associa- 
tion of ideas ; and here he is perfectly intelligible, since every one 
knows how strong may be one’s affection for some quite worthless 
memento of days gone by :— 

‘For hours,” he says, “I sit amidst my friends, pen or book in hand. 
That group before me was purchased under particular circumstances, 
and not only recalls to mind pleasant days, but tells me much of the 
history of the country whence it was obtained, and the era in 
which it was produced. Who will venture to say that the lips of a 
Pompadour or Du Barry may not have kissed those small but exquisite 
Sevres cups? Is not Wedgwood paying me a morning visit with his 
friend Flaxman, as I look on those vases? Do not the guns of Welling- 
ton’s artillery sound in the distance as I contemplate that glorious 
group of Buen Retiro? And does not the Bay of Naples spread itself 
before me, and the towering peak of Vesuvius send forth its flames, as I 
handle that creamy china cup, with its exquisite painting of Capo di 
Monte? My Chelsea ware recalls the memory of Addison, who dated 
so many of his pleasantest essays from that locality. My Battersea 
reminds me of sceptical Jacobite Bolingbroke. At one moment I am at 
Florence, then at Vienna, Petersburg, or Madrid. For a few minutes I 
dwell in the Palatine, and thence take wing to Dresden. NowI touch 
my lips with the thin emerald-coloured glass of early Venice, and then 
hold aloft the heavier but richer goblet of Bohemia.” 

But although Major Hall’s own peculiar taste lies more especially 
in the study of the ceramic art, he by no means despises in his 
hunt for bric-’-brac what most persons would fairly consider as 
higher game, viz., carvings in wood and ivory, enamels, ancien 
higher ga ' g 1 and , enamels, t 
jewelry, and arms, and would allow each man to cultivate without 
molestation his particular hobby ; all that he contends for being that 
love of art should be genuine, and accompanied with a fair degree of 
knowledge, and that ‘‘ incurable fashion ” should have nothing to 
say to the matter, his indignation against fashion being quite 
understood, from the many ridiculous instances given of mistakes 
and atrocities perpetrated under its sanction, One of Major 
Hall's best stories is that of his little adventure with the Cir- 
cassian princess at St. Petersburg, who appearing to him simply 
in the guise of a dirty old lady anxious to drive a hard bargain 
with the customer who wished to possess himself of the Sévres 
cups, and having apparently no claim to distinction of any kind, 
was treated by him with very scant deference. On leaving the 
house, however, Major Hall's companion, bursting into fits of 
laughter, informed him of the blunder of which he had been 
guilty ; but as this had resulted in success, the feelings of the 
writer were rather those of triumph than of penitence. Berlin, 
even so short a time ago as the eve of the battles of Sadowa and 
Koniggriitz, is described as having been in a state of almost primi- 
tive simplicity. Even on the Linden the cobbler hangs out of 
his window a pair of boots for sale, and the tailor above him does 


the same with waistcoat and nether garments, while linen to dry | 


is seen suspended in the lower story, and in a eave below the 
pavement a barber is pursuing his avocation. Yet Berlin is not 
a very favourable hunting-ground, although famous for that 
special kind of porcelain the manufacture of which was first intro- 
duced in 1750 by Wilhelm Caspar Wegel, carried on by Grunenger 
under Frederick the Great, and brought to perfection under 
Frederick William II. A propos of Dresden, Major Hall gives the 
story of Bottcher’s accidental discovery of the art of making 


porcelain while seeking to find that of producing gold, of his | 


imprisonment at Albrechtsberg in order to secure secrecy during 
his researches, and of his subsequent discovery of Kaolin in the 
hair-powder of Saxon pigtails, as «propos of Vienna he details the 
rise and fall of the once famous manufactory of that city. 

A run through Italy touches lightly upon the beautiful pro- 
ductions of Murano, the vanished glories of Capo di Monte, and 


the art resources of Milan, Turin, and Florence, and speaks with 


deep feeling of the difficulties in the way of restoring the inner man 
upon an Italian railway journey. The sight of a three-legged table 
on the platform, in the custody of an individual who looked like 
a brigand, and but scantily supplied with half-starved roast 
fowls, hard saussages powerfully seasoned with garlic, coarse 
bread, and tiny basket-bottles of light white country wine, must 
be anything but reassuring to hungry travellers, who, it seems, 
make a gallant onslaught, and carry the position by physical force, 
the weaker, as in most contests, going to the wall. This proceed- 


ing does not commend itself to the British traveller, but may have 
‘ 


its advantages, and is, at all events, better than paying half. 
crown for the wing of a chicken, and another half-a-crown for the 
privilege of washing his hands, as the author says he was obliged to 
doat Brussels. After all, we gather from Major Hall's book that 
although the bric-’-brac hunter may occasionally meet with 
gems and may always gain plenty of information during an ex. 
pensive Continental tour, his real hunting-ground lies near home, 
and that London will furnish him with more and better specimens of 
all kinds than any other city in Europe, and at a cheaper rate, yp. 
less in those exceptional cases where, favoured by chance, the eon. 
noisseur is enabled to pick up something at a price much under its 
value,—or in other words, to takeadvantage of the ignorance of hig 
antagonist, a fortunate occurrence productive of immense delight 
to him who possesses ‘the true hunter’s spirit,” although not 
perhaps indicative of a high spirit of honour. But although 
Major Hall is very moral indeed in his instructions to his 
neophytes, and tells them not to covet other men’s goods, or give 
way to jealousy, envy, or anger, in longing; to practise patience, 
temper, self-control, and economy without meanness; and to 
possess taste, experience, and money; he does not by any means 
go so far as to advise them not to get on the blind side of a dealer, 
supposing such a happy event to be possible to them; on the con- 
trary, we fancy we hear his little chuckle of gratification, as he re. 
lates certain little transactions in which he has come off the victor, 








MRS. FLETCHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Ovr readers may ask, with the county lady, when, at the house 
of a common friend, a neighbour, whom she did not visit, was 
announced,—‘‘ And who is Mrs. Fletcher?” Why should she 
among women be singled out for exemption from the usual and, 
according to Carlyle, the happier lot of ‘silence, and no bio- 
graphy ?” The simplest answer we can give is, that when near 
seventy, an old lady, well-known and highly esteemed in certain 
social and literary circles of the early part of this and the close 
of the last century, was persuaded by her daughter to write down 
some reminiscences of a varied and useful life, and has thus left 
behind her a lively picture of herself, and of the times when 
conversation was an art, politics a passion, and _ society 
something more than a mere aggregation of numbers. To 
some her name will recall recollections, hardly of the times them- 
selyes,—for none are now left who can remember Lord Brougham 
as a young man “ unknown to fame,” eagerly catching at a chance 
prophecy of the future greatness of a nameless writer in the 
Edinburgh, ‘* What, Mr. Fletcher, may he be anything? may he 
be Lord Chancellor?” or who can realise Lord Russell as a 
| youth, ‘‘who came sometimes with Mr. Playfair to our house in 
| Castle Street ;"—but of a childish veneration for the intellectual 
| and superior people who loomed so large in the minds of parents 
|and elders through the “golden mist of years.” To such this 
| book will have especial attractions. Full as it is of sketches 
| drawn from personal knowledge of well-known people, and 
instinct as it is with the writer's strong vitality, it must, we 
think, prove pleasant reading to all who care for that most 
interesting form of biographical literature, a good autobiography. 

We call an autobiography good when it reflects clearly the 
| character of its writer, gives him to us in “ his habit as he lived,” 
and is not ostentatiously modest, or more egotistie than is justified 
by the necessities of the case. And this is such a one. Writing 
for no wider public than an indulgent circle of children, grand- 
children, and friends, Mrs. Fletcher is frank and free in her state- 
ment of circumstances and feelings, without overstepping the line 
which separates frankness from the reserve due to self-respect. 








| 
| 


“T confess,” writos Lady Richardson (the youngest daughter of Mrs. 
Fletcher, and widow of the Arctic explorer), in her short introduction, 
«TI confess that it is a great pleasure to me to feel that one whose 
estimate of her own place in the world was always so modest, and who 
never anticipated the circulation of her Axfobiography beyond the 
cirele of ber friends and descendants, should still excite so much interest 
in the ‘city of her affections,’ as to make the call for this publication 
one I was glad to yield to, and I have therefore left the book very much 
the same as it was, except with the addition of some letters from those 
among her friends not unknown to the world by their own words and 
works.” 

In the year 1791, Mr. Fletcher, Writer to the Signet, mentioned 
in Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey as a ** pure and firm patriot, 
now somewhat past the age of youthful enthusiasm, but ardent 
as ever in the cause of reform, introduced into the society of 
Edinburgh a young Yorkshire lady, whose only educational ad- 
vantages had been a home of average intelligence and more than 


average tenderness, and a few years’ instruction at the «* Manor 
ce peerpeelbsic ee 








* Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher. With Letters and other Family Memorials. By 
the Survivor of her Family. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
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city of her affections ” and from among 


She w ‘ . : , 
in the days when Whig principles were incompatible with briefs, 


and “we were often reduced to our last guinea.” In his Jutro- 
duction to Borough Reform, Lord Brougham speaks of Mrs. Fletcher 
«one of the most accomplished of her sex, who, with the 


as ol 
st purity of life that can dignify and enhance female charms, 


utm¢ 


combine , 
of a Hutchinson or a Roland.” A note by the editor tells how at 


the first election at Edinburgh, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, when Abercrombie and Jeffrey were returned, Lord Cock- 
purn rushed into a room full of Whig ladies, calling out, * Where 
is Mrs. Fletcher? she is the woman I want,” and seizing her 
hand, had a ‘good grect’ with her over this realisation of their 
hopes and struggles in past years. 

It could not be but that a woman of ability, moving among the 
literary stars of Edinburgh’s most brilliant epoch, should herself 
desire to shine by her own light. Not having read her Dramatic 
Sketches, we cannot say if they deserve the oblivion into which, 
in spite of the praises of such judges as Campbell and Joanna 
Baillie, they have retired, but the specimens of her poetry scat- 
tered here and there through the pages of her journal, do not show 
more than the usual effects of a cultivated taste acting upon a mind 
of good natural capabilities. Her letters are good. Vivid, char- 
acteristic, bearing on a wide range of topics, literary, political, and 
social, and evidencing a warmth of heart and eager benevolence 
which are very attractive. She was not backward in any good 
work, and among other things, was the first to propose and the 
most active in establishing a Female Benefit Society in Edin- 
burgh. Her democratic principles were, however, a great draw- 
back to her exertions. It was gravely asked of Mr. Fletcher by 
a Highland clergyman how his wife could be “so awfully misled as 
to keep in her house a smali guillotine with which she beheaded 
poultry,” in order that, when the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion should be established in England, she might be quite au 
fait as to one of its chief institutions, and it needed all the 
energies of her numerous friends among the Tory ladies to defend 
her from such absurd yet credited imputations. ‘To one whose 
besetting sin, as she said herself, was a love of popularity, such 
sacrifices to convictions must have come heavy ; but she lived to 
see the triumph of Whig principles, and to look forward hope- 
fully to a far more complete development of Liberal ideas than 
seemed possible in the days of her youth. 

Of that youth she gives a pleasant picture. Her father, land- 
surveyor, the owner of a small estate, a Yorkshire yeoman, 
lost his young wife at the birth of this his only child. — Ilis 
mother, sister, and brother came to reside under his roof, and if 
spoiling could have seriously injured the little Eliza’s better 
nature, she would have been hopelessly lost. Her aunt and 
grandmother watched the widowed father with jealous eyes ; the 
one sacrificed her own prospects that she might give him no 
pretext for a second marriage; the other, hearing some report 
of an engagement, and “not being able to extract a serious 
denial of this report from my father, I well remember the 

old lady’s indignation rising to a high pitch at the notion of 
this impending evil, and one day, taking me by the hand, 


wide world rather than you should submit to the cruelty of a 
stepmother.’ With this we set out together to leave my father’s 


When they were overtaken by the aunt, and persuaded to 
return. An explanation with her son quieted the indignant 
soul of the grandmother, but in this aneedote we can trace the 
origin of the fiery, impulsive spirit which, controlled and disci- 
plined (and thus made productive of the richest harvest of good), 
lay at the root of Mrs. Fletcher’s character. ‘ 

_ The portrait of Eliza Dawson at fifteen, prefixed to the volume, 
Suows a face of great thought and feeling, and of considerable | 
beauty. “A succession of admirers,” she remarks, “furnished me 
for the next two or three years with serious occupation, for I had 
nothing of the coquette in my disposition, though a good deal of 
the heroine of romance.” At sixteen, a tour in Scotland gave her 
a first acquaintance with the land in which so many of the 
best years of her life were to be spent; at the advanced age of | 
eighteen her admirers took a more elderly form, Mr. Cartwright | 





Tih 


‘ork. If her educational advantages, however, were | (the inventor of the power-loom) askec 
the average, her natural abilities and force of character 
with a certain nobility of temper and width of | 
gained for her the esteem and regard of a wide circle — 


1s an ardent politician, a true helpmate to her husband, | 


dl the inflexible principles and deep political convictions | 


she said, ‘Child, you and [ will beg our bread through the | 


house, and were trudging away to Whighill Grange, where her | 
second son lived on his farm, about three miles from Oxton,” | 


1 her to become the mother 
of his *‘ five amiable children,” an honour to which she felt herself 
unequal. She might have been obliged to decline the same honour 
from Lord Grantley, of Ripon, if she had not discreetly requested 
a friend to let him know of her engagement to Mr, Fletcher,—an 
engagement not sanctioned by her father, who objected to the 
| Slenderness of his fortune and the disparity of their years, For 
| two years a literary correspondence had been kept up between 

herself and Mr. Fletcher, ‘in which a person more versed in the 
' language of the heart than my father might have discovered more 

than the lectures of a philosopher or the epistles of a friend.” 
| This correspondence she continued. 


| 


“T was decidedly wrong in doing so, but I must either have sacri- 
ficed Mr. Fletcher’s happiness without satisfying my father’s prejudices, 
or I must have continued the correspondence. I chose the latter, with 
the sincere intention of prevailing on Mr. Fletcher to give up the en- 
gagement, for it would have been then less painful to me to have dono 
so than to have offended my father, but I was unacquainted with the 
history of the human heart. At the end of two years I found that Mr. 
Fletcher had reasoned me into a conviction that it would be best for the 
interest and happiness of all parties that we should marry.” 


Though not present at the wedding, Mr. Dawson took a tender 
leave of his child, who writes,—“ My marriage-day was one of the 
most sorrowful of my life.” It is pleasant to find that filial dis- 
obedience was, in this instance, crowned with reward, and that 
the closing days of the indulgent but unreasonable father were 
cheered by the knowledge of the happiness of his daughter and the 
frequent society of his grandchildren, 

We cannot follow Mrs, Fletcher through the years of her 
| married life, the vicissitudes of joy and sorrow ; the birth of five 
and the death of two children; the formation of close and 
lasting friendships with people of the most various shades of 
political and religious belief. She corresponded with Mrs, 
Barbauld and Miss Aiken, with Campbell and Mazzini, to whose 
character she gives the warmest encomiums, and was one of the 
first to notice and foster the genius of Allan Cunningham. 
| After her widowhood, Mrs. Fletcher lived little in Edinburgh. 
| Her life was devoted to her children, and to her two aged aunts, 
and she resided for many years wherever she was most needed by 
‘them. In her old age, and after the marriage of her last 
daughter to Sir John Richardson, she settled down with them at 
a small mountain farm she had purchased, Lancrigg, in Ease- 
dale, where, within easy reach of her friends the Wordsworths and 
Arnolds, and close to her second daughter, the wife of Dr. Davy 
(Sir Humphrey Davy’s brother), she passed some serene years, 
| full to the last of every public and private interest, and gradually 
| declining in health and strength, died quietly in her sleep on 
February 5, 1858, having just completed her eighty -eighth year. 

Some doubts may certainly remain on laying down this volume 
as to how far its writer is entitled to the notice of a wider 
| public than that for which she wrote, but for ourselves, we think 
Lady Richardson was right in giving to the world one more ex- 
ample of how a woman can combine public spirit with private 
excellence, and while fulfilling all the duties of a wife and mother, 
find room and time in her life and heart for the wider interests of 
her country and of humanity. 


| 


| 





} 
| 











| TWO KISSES.* 

| Mr. Hawbey SMart is a writer who seems to enjoy describing 
| life under questionable aspects, with less propriety than pungency, 
| inore gusto than good grammar. Not that we have serious fault 
to find with his morals, for, although like many other novelists of 
the day, he has acquired the art of skating over thin ice with 
audacious ease, Mr. Smart is not one of those authors who be- 
come dull as soon as they attempt to be decorous. 

Mr. Claxby Jenkens, a subaltern of artillery some five-and- 
twenty years before our story commences, cloped with the 
daughter of a Nottingham tobacconist, to the scrious discomfiture 
of Samuel Turbottle, a young man in the girl's own rank of life. 
Jenkens’s relations, whose paticnce he had almost exhausted by 
earlier escapades, took this opportunity of breaking with him, 
and Turbottle solaced himself by marrying his old sweetheart’s 
sister, Soon after this, Mrs. Jenkens died, leaving her husband 
with one child, Cissey, the heroine of the novel. For the first 
ten years of her life her father entrusted her to the care of her 
aunt, Mrs. Turbottle. He then placed her ina convent at St. Ger- 
main’s, which she left only to marry Mark Hemsworth, an English 
speculator, resident in Paris, During this period Jenkens, or ‘ Major 
Claxby Jenkens,” as we are to call him, and Turbottle, who has 
become a widower, go on from bad to worse, and the former hag 








* Two Kisses: a Novel. By Hawley Smart. London: Bentley and Son, 
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become a usurer’s agent, the latter a ‘+ cheap Jack,” by the time. dresses to Miss Stanbury, the maiden aunt. To return tb em 
we are introduced into their society. |‘ other dramatis persone. Gore and his wife get on well at first, 
Mark Hemsworth, after cruelly ill-treating his young wife, has; in spite of her extravagant taste in dress, but her father, 
died, apparently bankrupt, but ‘the Major,” in spite of the deep | Claxby Jenkens, soon gets her into trouble by insisting on her 
affection for his daughter with which Mr. Smart credits him, far | silence about him, meeting her without her husband's know rledge, 
from either seeing her or corresponding with her, has not even been | and finally giving her the first of the ‘Two Kisses” in the un. 
at the pains to give her a standing address, so that upon learning | suspected presence of Mr. Fox Brine, Montague Gore's best 
of her husband’s death by mere accident, after Mrs. Hemsworth had | friend, a would-be literary man, who is at the time assisting 
quitted Paris, he fails to ascertain her whereabouts until, by one of | Gore to discover some clue to the evidence supposed to exist of 
those remarkable coincidences by which the plot of Two Kisses is | a settlement on his wife by Mark Hemsworth. 
distinguished, he discovers her in a London church, in the very | Brine’s adventures as an amateur detective are not a little 
act of being united to her second husband, Montague Gore, a | laughable, and his chambers in Hare Court, Temple, are the scene 
rising English barrister, who has succeeded in partially disen- | of some really sparkling repartee between Detfield and himself. 
tangling Mark Hemsworth’s apparently hopeless affairs. Mrs. | But the Temple also witnesses the second of the ‘ Two Kisses,” 
Paynter, the fashionable young wife of a fortunately phlegmatic | exacted from Gore by Lizzie Paynter, as a fee for giving 
Londoner, has had something to say to this marriage, for match- | him the good news that his wife, whom he believed to be 
making comes almost as kindly to this singular being as flirtation, | indifferent to him, has betrayed the deepest affection for him, 
upon whose wings she sails very close to the wind. But let Mr. | This fatal kiss Mrs. Gore of course sees through a glass door, and 
Smart speak for himself. ‘‘She has piratical tendencies ;” but|runs away from her husband without an explanation, and 
although she lures ‘‘ husbands and lovers from their allegiance,” she | apparently elopes with Claxby Jenkens, whose real relations are 
never herself ‘ gets hurt in this irregular warfare. Admirers would | not yet made known to society. The inevitable brain-fever follows, 
occasionally become earnest, too, and that was awkward......)| Gore being its victim, but after a few more common-place com. 
She was a clever woman in her way, and rather enjoyed a ‘ scene,’ | plications the Major explains matters in full conclave, and also 
providing there were no spectators.” And yet, when her husband | unmasks the hypocritical Roxby, in consequence of which Detfield, 
leaves her and her latest admirer, Captain Detfield, in a private box | after some experience of a sponging-house, marries not Miss 
at the theatre, with Mrs, Hemsworth and Gore, she can at any rate | Stanbury, senior, but her charming niece, Bessie, and is rewarded 
carry on with the gallant captain to this extent,—‘‘‘ Poor Charlie, | by the discovery that she is, after all, the heiress, and not her 
I’m so sorry to hear that it is true,’ murmured the lady softly. ‘It’s | aunt Clem, a discovery which the exigeante Lizzie Paynter alone 
well worth while being in the toils to hear you say so,’ he rejoined, | cannot relish. Gore of course recovers, and is made happy by 
in a low whisper. ‘ Hush! I want to hear this,’ replied Lizzie ; | his wife. 
and having flashed a responsive glance up into his face, she turned This improbable plot is certainly redeemed by some clever 
towards the stage.” characterisation and smart dialogue, and occasional evidence of a 
Later on, Mrs, Paynter proves herself equally prompt at | high feeling and freshness of fancy that almost surprise us amid 
calling her male friends not only by their Christian, but even by such surroundings. For with Detfield and Lizzie Paynter we can 
their pet names, And yet Mrs. Paynter is not, we fancy, intended by have no sympathy ; the villain Roxby, too, and the unscrupulous 
Mr. Smart to be a vulgar as well asa fashionable woman, in spite | Jenkens are extremely unsightly black-sheep, however well painted. 
of her declaration to her husband that Mrs. Hemsworth ‘ had | Yet Bessie Stanbury is a bright, buoyant girl, who tyrannises 
made Paris elysium to her,” the centre of this ‘ elysium,” as ‘very charmingly over her maiden aunts, and the aunts them- 
explained to us by our author, being ‘a saloon, frequented by | selves are pleasantly conceived and skilfully contrasted char- 
roués, gamblers on the Bourse, and at times invaded by ladies acters. The irrepressible Turbottle, too, and Fox Brine, “a 
with reputations not altogether unsmirehed.” Perhaps, however, _ prodigal in promises, a miser in fulfilling,” are humorous studies. 
there are only too many so-called fashionable married women, | We have to make good our charge of bad grammar against Mr. 
better bred than Mrs, Paynter, whose behaviour towards men, their Smart. Here are a few specimens of his English :—‘ Did you 
husbands perhaps excepted, is only too open to this charge of yulgar | ever guess what was wrong between Montague and J?” “It is 
familiarity. For such conduct, apart from its incompatibility with | singular, at times, how averse the relations of a man’s first wife 
the virtue of self-respect, cannot even pretend to ‘‘ good taste,” are to his marrying again.” ‘Though a little shook, he had sense 
the sine gud non of conventional ethics. And now, too, that the enough left to roll clear.” ‘I'm froze for a cigar.” But asa 
once inexorable doors of Fashion generously fly back before the | writer of his own language, Mr. Smart is, upon the whole, more 
golden key of wealth, and admit nouveaux riches and parvenus | ¢ careless than incorrigible. His style is, as a rule, so easy and 
to the same carpet as the haute noblesse, it is only considerate to | natural, that we are startled at such a passage as this, Gore and 
remind those who assume to be the leaders of society, that if such | his wife are having a difference. ‘‘ On your head be it, then,” he 
an unrefined relation between the sexes is to become the vogue | rejoined roughly, “if my trust is shaken... .. . Suspicion is a 
in their little world, the new-comers will be best qualified to set | canker that makes love die apace.” ‘‘ You are right,” she rejoined 
the fashion of converting it into a bear-garden. | sharply, as she lit her candlestick [how did she manage that, 
But to return to Mr. Smart’s story. Mrs. Paynter has; by the way]..... ‘“‘The man who cannot trust his wife 
assisted at Mrs. Hemsworth’s marriage to Montague Gore with | is stuffing his couch with thorns, believe me. Good night.” 
an excellent grace, considering that this gentleman has invariably)... .. ‘You might have deemed she retired an outraged 
ignored her attractions; but when Captain Detficld, whom we | wife, had you seen that exit.” And our author’s choice of words 
left just now fast in her toils, becomes so much more deeply , in his sentimental passages is often as unfortunate as in his sub- 
entangled with the Jews that it becomes necessary for her to’ limer ones :—‘‘ He drew her to himself and kissed her, and as she 
connive at his marrying for money, the self-sacrifice involved buried her blushing face in his waistcoat, whispered into her ear, 
appears too much even for her heroic nature. For Major,‘ Mine, are you not?’” But in justice to Mr. Smart, we must 
Jenkens has planned a match between the unhappy Detfield add that there are many passages in Two Kisses that we should 
and a Miss Stanbury, of Islington, whom her guardian is, be glad to have sufficient space to quote,—passages that convince 
anxious to dispose of. ‘If you've an impoverished swell in us that its author has the power, if he has only the patience, to 
hand,” writes this Mr. Roxby to Jenkens, ‘* we might make up a’ write a thoroughly fresh and unaffected novel. 
match.” But Roxby, who has outwitted Jenkens more than eee eae 
once already, means more than this, as the Major well knows. : 
He wants an “impoverished swell” who won't ask questions) -S ROYALIST SOLDIER OF THE FIRST EMPIRE* 
that would be awkward for a fraudulent trustee to answer.) Everyrnine which helps even in a slight degree to make us better 
The Major likes the Captain, and favours this scheme for his acquainted with that wonderful military machinery by means of 
extrication, the more so because lhe believes Roxby will find a which the great Napoleon brought Europe under his feet is 
more honourable man in Detfield than he bargains for. Finding always sure of a welcome reception. It is a sufficient re- 
that the Captain obstinately objects to this arrangement, he has commendation, then, of Colonel de Gonneville’s Recollections, 
the effrontery to call on Mrs. Paynter, to whom he is a perfect! that their author served in the armies of France from the 
stranger, but whose influence with Detfield is known to him, and date of the Emperor's coronation until after the revolution that 
ask for her assistance in bringing her refractory admirer to his _ placed Louis Philippe on the throne, and that his book is de- 
senses on the subject. She finally consents to consider the ques- | yoted exclusively to a narrative of his military ex cperiences. 
tion, meets and is satisfied with her scrutiny of the supposed | The book is interesting because it is evidently the produc tion 
heiress, who proves neither young nor attractive enough to excite - eee of Colonel de Gonnevilte. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. 
her jealousy, and Detfield is encouraged by her to pay his ad- ! Yonge. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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Te man who has | striven to be impartial, and the translation 
But the work labours under one great disad- 
vantage, which detracts much from its value. It was not 
composed until many years after the events it relates. It wants, 
therefore, the freshness, and if we may say so without being mis- 
understood, the authenticity of a contemporary journal. Works 
such as the history of the Franco-German war by the 
German _ head-quarters staff, or even such as _ General 
Sherman's on the American civil war, gain by delay. Their 
authors were thereby enabled to compare the reports of 
friend and foe. But a narrative of personal experience 
from the point of view of a subaltern officer loses much of its 
trustworthiness, and consequently of its value, when the officer 
sits down to its composition at the close of a long life, and after 
a quarter of a century of retirement. Old age is proverbially a 
jaudator temporis acti, and such a writer inevitably looks back 
upon the scenes and the comrades of his early manhood through 
a mellowed light of softened recollection. Memory itself, too, 
has grown dim, and almost inevitably has become confused by 
the throng of histories, narratives, reports, and legends. We miss, 
consequently, from these two volumes the minute details which 
a contemporary chronicler would certainly have supplied, 
and which constitute the charm of works of this nature. 
And yet more, we miss the fault-finding which has given such 
an extraordinary value to some recent memoirs of soldiers of the 
Napoleonic hosts, and done more to make us acquainted with the 
causes of the terrible break-down of the Grande Armée than all the 
elaborate histories that have been written. In these Recollections 
there are many things, no doubt, which enable us to see the 
fatal defects of the Imperial armies, when our attention has 
already been directed to them, but these points are not placed in 
relief. Lastly, we find too often a gasconading tendency which 
excites suspicion. Still, the work will be found full of interest of 
various kinds, not the least, perhaps, as helping to throw light on 
the feelings of the Royalist and aristocratic officers whom the 
Emperor loved to attract to his standards. And it will not fail to 
excite once more that ever-recurring astonishment which awaits 
upon the contemplation of Napoleon's career. 

Aymar Oliver le Harivel de Gonneville was a member of one 
of the oldest families of Normandy. Baron Amcourt, in a bio- 
graphical preface, informs us that the noble house of Percy was 
an off-shoot of the stock. His father was the King’s Lieutenant 
at Caen when the Revolution broke out, and one of the earliest 
recollections of the future Imperialist officer was the flight of his 
mother, with himself and a younger brother, alone and on foot, 
through the darkness of the night, from a maddened mob that was 
attacking the house of her husband. ‘The husband emigrated, and 
entered the army of Condé, But he was ultimately pardoned by 
Napoleon, and returned to Normandy. The wife, with her two 
children, in the meantime took shelter in a fisherman’s hut on the 
banks of the Seine. The hut was situate ina very lonely spot, not 
likely to attract notice, and for that reason was sometimes used 
as a place of meeting by the chiefs of the Royalist army of Nor- 
mandy. On one of these occasions General Bruslart expressed 
regret at being unable to forward important despatches to the 
department of the Aisne. Young De Gonneville, then eleven 
years old, offered to carry them, but the General naturally de- 
clined the offer. “Then,” says Baron Amcourt, ‘ the mother took 
her son by the hand, led him to the Royalist chief, and said these 
simple words, in an agitated voice, ‘‘lake him. I give him to you 
for the King’s service.” The boy executed his mission with suc- 
cess, and was frequently afterwards employed in similar dangerous 
expeditions. At length, however, Royalist hopes died out, the 


is well done. 


First Consul offered pardon to the Emigrés, and exerted him- 


self to attract the young nobles into his service. Young de 
Gonneville, with the consent of his father, at twenty-one years 
of entered the 20th Regiment of Mounted Chasseurs 
as a private soldier. He brought introductions to several 
officers of influence, none of whom, however, happened to be at 
St. Briene when he joined, and he was sent to share the bed of 
an uneducated comrade in a room where sixty men slept. But 
though he had to share the duties, the rations, and the apartments 
of the rank and file, he was not treated as a common soldier. 
“When I was on duty as the General's orderly,” he tells us, 
‘* Madame de Vaufreland sent me an armchair and some books.” 
In Six months, too, he was made a corporal; a month later, a 
Serjeant ; and in another fortnight he was given a commission, at 
the request and in the regiment of Colonel d’Avanay, a relation, 
then commanding the 6th Cuirassiers in Italy. ‘The career of the 
young officer thus opened brightly, and the Emperor's well-known 
desire to attach the nobility to him seemed to promise speedy 


age 


| promotion. Moreover, war with Austria was resumed almost im- 

mediately, yet, when Napoleon abdicated, De Gonneville was only 
/acaptain. The great operations against Austria, crowned by the 
capitulation of Ulm, were carried on in Germany, and De Gonne- 
| ville in Italy consequently had little opportunity to distinguish 
| himself. But the year following occurred the campaign of 
| Jena. He was unfortunate enough, however, to be taken prisoner 
| in a foraging expedition, and saw little of that famous campaign. 
| Ile was treated with the greatest consideration by the Prussians, 
| and through the good offices of a namesake of the great strategist 
| who has avenged the disaster of Jena and capture of Berlin, he 
| was early exchanged, and proceeded with the army into Poland. 
The Recollections confirm what is already known of the cordial 
welcome given by the Poles to the French, the utter demoralisa- 
j tion of the Prussians, and the courage, but want of enterprise, 
| displayed by the Russians. They also tell some characteristic 
anecdotes of several French Generals, especially of the foppery 
and gallantry of Murat, who on one occasion ordered a charge of 
cavalry almost as wild and deadly as the charge of the Six 
IIundred at Balaclava. 

De Gonneville returned a captain to France, and while sta- 
tioned at Ruffen, near Poitiers, witnessed an incident which is too 
characteristic of Napoleon’s system to be passed over in silence. The 
Emperor passed through the town, but merely stopped to change 
horses. ‘An infantry colonel, in the uniform of a former period, 
drew near the carriage-door, for the Emperor had not dismounted, 
and in an agitated voice begged to be allowed the honour of going 
to Spain, to share the honours and dangers of the army. The 
Emperor answered, ‘ And if I give you employment, will you be 
wrong-headed again?’ ‘The poor colonel lost his head in a 
moment, being quite embarrassed by the query, and he stammered 
out, ‘Sire, I will do everything that is in my power to serve as 
agreeably as possible.’ Colonel de Gonneville explains that the 
petitioner had been turned out of the army, because he had 
written the word “ No” on the voting-lists opened for the accept- 
ance of the Empire by the French nation. It is satisfactory to 
find that the poor man’s promise was accepted ; he was sent to 
Spain, and three years later he became a General of division. 
| Another anecdote of the Emperor is still more deserving of 

reproduction, as it shows his extraordinary knowledge of 
| the French character, and his coolness in danger. The 
anecdote, it will be remembered, is told by one who, though 
then serving the Emperor faithfully, was a partisan of the 
Bourbons. ‘‘ While we were climbing the Guadarama with such 
difficulty, we were on the flank of the infantry division commanded 
by General Lapisse, and a few steps in rear of the Emperor, who 
was marching on foot, like ourselves ; for no precaution had been 
taken in shoeing, and the horses fell every moment. The soldiers 
|of Lapisse’s division gave loud expression to the most sinis- 
'ter designs against the Emperor's person, stirring up each 


| other to fire a shot at him, and bandying accusations of 





|cowardice for not doing it. He heard it all as plainly 
jas we did, and seemed as if he did not care a bit 
|for it; but when he reached the highest point of the 


| ridge, where a colossal lion marks the boundary of the two 
| Castiles, he stopped, sent for General Lapisse, and told him to 
proceed to the right to the mountain's foot, and go and take up 
| his quarters with his division in ten villages he would find there, 
and which would afford him supplies.” The next day Colonel de 
Gonneville writes :—** At a short distance from the spot where I 
jhad left the Emperor, there was an infantry division, that 
'must have been at least eight thousand strong, posted on 
| the right of the road, in column, by regiments, I turned sharply 
at the unanimous acclamations with which this body saluted 
|the Emperor on his appearance at the point they occupied; 
enthusiasm was at its height. It was Lapisse’s division. In the 
villages where they spent the night they had found food and 
wine,—and this was the explanation of this sudden change, as 
Captain de Gonneville 


| the Emperor doubtless had foreseen.” 
| spent some years in Spain on General d’Avenay’s staff, was then 
| sent to Italy, where the General was killed, and finally was ordered 
| to Hamburg, when the Russian disaster occurred. At Hamburg 
| he was charged, as senior captain, to form into some kind of 
| shape a regiment of Cuirassiers made up of drafts of raw recruits 
|from four several regiments. Marshal Davoust, it will be re- 
| collected, shut himself up in the town, and was besieged by 

by a Russian force more than twice as numerous. ‘The following 
| extract will serve to show the kind of materials with which the 
| marvellous campaign of 1814 had in many cases to be conducted. 

One hundred and twenty horses had been furnished Captain de 
| Gonneville, and he was ordered to march against the Russians in 
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twenty-four hours :—‘‘ In the morning the bridles were put on tons to be available as specimens of oratory. And then, when we come 
the horses, and they were brought out one by one, each with the to “Ancient Oratory,” what do we get? schines, Demosthenes, ang 
man who was to ride it. He was hoisted up with a good deal Cicero have seven pages between them, and —_ of the seven is ocey. 
of difficulty, as his cuirass was most embarrassing to him, At Pied with sketches of the orators’ lives, Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
last, after an immense number of adventures, the squadron was St. Bernard have, with a ssenapenting — an allotment of nine, 
drawn up ready to start. We were quartered in the suburb of Then comes a es amp % ittagade ae — im company with 
7 Re ees ae ois thelies the Bourdaloue and Massillon. A less congenial pair are Lacordaire and 
Ss, Geowge, and on our « BA _ ~ eo ee Gavazzi. Almost all the specimens are far too short. Nor even of these 
guards of the advanced fortifications, and they had to salute’ 41) tection always to bo commended, There is no ae ro 
us. I unfortunately thought of giving the order to draw swords, most splendid efforts of Burke’s oratory, his Indian speeches. Grattan’s 
thinking that my men would do this much better at the halt than «;, vectiyo against Mr. Corry” does not deserve a place in any such 
on the march, The blades issued from the scabbards fairly well ohection. The vulgar threat with which it ends is more characteristie 
together, but their glitter and the noise that they made frightened of a bully, than of an orator. Mr. Disraeli, considering the place which he 
the horses so much that they started off like a flight of pigeons, occupies, might fairly have had more than a couple of pages, and these 
jumping about in all directions, and getting rid of their riders, | given to a speech which is in no degree characteristic of him. Mr, 
most of whom threw themselves on the ground when they might , Bright is not favourably represented by a tirade against war. No orator 
have held on longer.” Fortunately for their commander, the | as over touched the heart of the people more, except on this one topic, 
squadron was recalled, and was not again employed upon service , 0” Which he spoke wholly in vain. 
until it had acquired some cohesion and discipline. 
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| Etymonia. (Samuel Tinsley.)—We aro coming to be very weary of 
- ; these Eutopias, which a certain class of eccentric or would-be eccentric 
nina aaa k ica | thinkers love to describe, in order conveniently to display their crotchets 
T 7 T and nostrums. And we are the more weary because, the subject havin 
CURRENT LITERATURE. | become somewhat stale, our attention is sought by novelties not at a 
eee Ne creditable. We shall speak quite plainly about the author of Etymonia, 
Unorthodox London, Series I, By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. | He does not seem to possess any imagination or sagacity, or indeed, any 
(Tinsley.)—What a pity it is that subjects which the public will read | ability, literary or other. How, then, does he try to interest his readers? 
about, and which newspapers will therefore pay for, come naturally to | By following Sir Robert Walpole’s advice. The one talk, that cynical 
anend! There isa limit even to the number of sects which the self- old man of the world was wont to say, in which all men can join, js 
willed Anglo-Saxon mind can wander into, and a limit, accordingly, to | indtcent talk. And the author of Etymonia treats his readers as Sir 
the articles with which an intelligent and impartial contributor can | Robert used to treat his guests. A very great part of this book is 
supply the Daily Telegraph ; but the paper still wants “copy,” the public | discreditable to both author and publisher. 
still like their supply of light literature, slightly flayoured with religion 
and personalities, and the intelligent and impartial contributor naturally 
likes his well-earned remuneration. So it comes to pass that, as the first 


articles of Unorthodox London, or “ Phases of Religious Life in the Metro- : apa Riges 
polis,” we have the “ Westminster Council, held at St. Edmund's, Ware ” standard work of reference, but it would have ceased to merit this dig. 


—or rathor, we have St. Edmund’s, for of the Council Dr. Davies was not | nity, if it had not been kopt bai with continued diligence to the present 
allowed, of course, to hear a word—and the “ Pilgrimage to Pontigny.” state of knowledge. This edition before us, indeed, with its three mas- 
The same convenient geography includes Inverness in the metropolis, the | §!¥° volumes, cach numbering aatehd than . thousand closely-printed 
“ Cockney traveller carrying his nationality with him,” as Dr. Davies | P@S°%: 15, 8 regards both its magnitude and its subjects, a very different 
airily explains. This paper, indeed, for another and far graver reason, work from that originally published by Dr. Ure. . % is, indeed the third 
might well have been omitted. It isan account of a Scotch Communion, | edition since the work came, = 1858, on Dr. U re’s death, under the 
and Dr. Davies describes himself as having communicated. Now, wo | management of Mr. Hunt. The greatest pains have been taken to 
have not the shadow of an objection to raise to an English clergyman | make it and keep it worthy of its reputation. We have eae us a 
communicating in a Scotch church ; they and he being willing, such | 2°W edition of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy tn America. 2 vols, 
an act would be a token of a charity and sympathy which we should be | Translated by Mr. Henry Reeve. (Longmans.) An_ interosting 


the first to commend ; but for a man to thrust himself into the celebra- memoir of the author has been prefixed. M. de Tocqueville died in 


tion of the holiest rite of the faith in following out the réle of a reporter | 1859, at the age of 54. He was not more than 27 when ho made the 


deserves the utmost blame. “I was rather dismayod,” he says, “to visit to the United States which resulted about three years later in the 
find myself among the faithful.” He offered to pass the elements, but | publication of this book. The forty years which have passed since then 
‘the civil pew-opener,” who, of course, knew nothing about it, “* would | have, on the whole, verified the truth of his observations, and the book 
arkable proof of sagacity and insight, exercised at anage 


New Epitions.— Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
By Robert Hunt, assisted by F. W. Rudler. 3 vols. (Longmans, 
This is the seventh edition of a book which has long been known as 





not hear of it.” And then he goes to his friends, and “ they | remains a rem y ; 
laughed heartily over their toddy at the idea of ** Unorthodox London ” when unprejudiced judgments are difficult, and on a subject remark 
having been put into a pew and allowed to communicate—nay, invited | ably apt to baffle the most intelligent judge. M. de Tocqueville 
to do so—by mistake.” Surely Dr. Davies must sco on reflection that. if he enjoyed the good-fortune, even among political thinkers, of being 
must make sport out of religious matters, there is a line which he must appreciated by his contemporaries, at the same time that he wrote with 
not pass. As for some of the persons, indeed, described in the book, all the sobriety and candour which commend his work to posterity. It 
ridicule is quite fair. Dr. Davies does make fun, to some purpose, of a | was an honour which has been seldom vouchsafed toa private citism, 
number of ignorant and empty-headed persons who take upon them- however illustrious, that the Admiralty, to save him a tedious journey, 
selves the monstrously inappropriate task of instructing their fellows. | sent him home in a special steamer. The smaller edition of the History 
Mr. De Morgan declaring that he has “nothing to do with the woman | of the Christian Church, by James C. Robertson, M.A.,, Canon of Canter 
who sits on the throne,” cannot be made too ridiculous. Dr. Davies is | bury (Murray), is concluded in two volumes, numbered vii. and viii. The 
| history takes us down to the year 1517. We can only repeat the regret 
expressed before that so learned and judicious a writer has not foundit 
Tr : . . <5 ‘ | within his power to give us a history of the period of the Reformation. 
The Fortunes of Maurice Cronin, By M. 1. Kenny. 8 vols We hace also he notice a very bien edition of The Poetical 











certainly sometimes amusing, but his fun is getting to be very thin and | 
fine-drawn indeed. 
| 


insley thers.) —This novel possesses a quality whie ‘is rels . ; . -_ ‘ar: . s 
(Tinsley Brothers.) Shis ar ie pomeen Paap "ty am. Sone mel | Works of Alfred Tennyson. (Henry 8. King and Co.) It is known as the 
we must do them the justice to say, seldom do possess, that of being Se od 





“ Author’s Edition,” and contains, we are told, his “ final revisions 
and alterations.” This “ finality” is well. Interesting as are the indi- 
cations of change in thought and feeling which alterations furnish, we 
feel much doubt whether, after a certain point, a man’s work is likely 
to be the better for them. Mr. Tennyson’s ear, for instance, has 


extraordinarily tedious. This is a criticism which it is difficult, nay, ! 
impossible, to justify by proof. To transcribe half-a-dozen pages would 
indeed be sufficient, but who could endure that? We can assure our 
readers, who, if they study these columns, must be pretty well con- 





vinced of our long-suffering, that Maurice Cronia has been too much 


for our patience. Will not this specimen of style suffice :—* One look | 


around showed him that his adversary was nowhere to be seen. 
Another—for, his momentary panic at an end, he was collected enough 
to remember that, however a goblin foe might affright him, to no mere 
creation of flesh and blood would he yield up presence of mind—that in 


going in pursuit, he had no such clue to guide him as he might | 


reasonably have thought should be furnished by the foot-prints of the 
fugitive in the snow ?” 


Beeton's Public Speaker. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—This book aims 
at too much, To represent all oratory, ancient and modern, in the com- 
pass of a few hundred pages is an impossibility. And of this space some 
is given to extracts from writers who, great as they were, have no pre- 
tensions to be classed as orators,—Bishop Butler, for instance, and Arch- 
bishop Whately, Robertson's sermons, again, are far too much like skele- 





now grown so subtle, that ordinary readers cannot help feeling 
that some of his changes are, in point of melody, at best 
not improvements. The edition is complete in five volumes, 
the first of which contains “Early Poems and English Idylls;” the 
second, “Locksley Hall, &c.,” including the poems, such as Lucretius, 
which have appeared at intervals during the last few years; the third, 
“The Idylls of the King ;” the fourth, “ The Princess and Maud ;” and 
the fifth, ** Enoch Arden and In Memoriam.” Shakespeare's Library 
(Reeves and Turner) is a new edition, under the care of Mr. A.C. Has- 
litt, and greatly enlarged, of a work originally published about thirty 
years ago by Mr. J. P. Collier. Mr. Collier's work was itself the ex- 
pansion of a work sent out by Mr. Nichols nearly a century ago, and 
' consisting of the six ‘ foundation-plays,” in which some of Shakespeare § 

dramas as we have them had their origin, Tho idea was to give the 
materials which Shakespeare used, or, in some cases, may have been 
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supposed to have used, in the construction of his plays. These 
materials are of a very curious kind. The Menaechius of Plautus, for 
instance, is among them, ina translation which appeared at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Cox’s being the first extant form (Plantus, of course, 
having borrowe 1 from an older Greek original), of the plot of the‘* Comedy 
of Errors.” So, ag gain, we find Plutarch’s “ Life of Theseus,” in North's 
translation, prod tueed as having supplied a part, though indeed but a 
small part of the materials of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Whether, 

indeed, there was any debt in this case is, as Mr. Hazlitt remarks, quite 
on the other hand, the obligation | is 


doubtful. In “Romeo an 1 Juliet 
manifest whether it be to A erated Broke’s ** Romeus and Juliet,” or to 
« Rhomeo and Julictta,” from Painter's ‘Palace of Pleasure.” If in 


” 


«The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Shakespeare borrowed from “The 
Story of Lucius an 1 Camillus,” and the other tales with the same plot, then 
istic of him and of English stage merelity in gencral—the 
anlucky period of the Restoration excepted—that the gallant, and not 
the husband, is made the victim. Part I. consists of four yolumes, 
and contains wah romances and tales from which Shakespeare pre- 
sumably borrowed; the two volumes of Part II. contain the actual 
dramas fear by him.——Of the New Editions and Reprints, we 
may mention A Primer of the English Constitution and Government, by 
Sheldon Ames (Longmans); Ze Temple of Memory, by Kenelm Henry 
Digby (Longmans); “ Spirite marl Songs” for the Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year, by Jehn S. B. Monsell (Longmans); The Poetical 
Works of Dr. John Leyden, w ith Memoir by Thomas Brown (Nimmo); 
The Book: of Scottish Song, by Alexander Whitelaw (Blackie), snd from 
the same author and publisher, The Book of Scottish Ballads ; The 
Gaberlunzie’s Wallet, by James Ballantyne (The Edinburgh Publishing 
Company); Ze Geutle Shepherd, by Allen Ramsay, with a Life of the 
Author and Reference Glossary by J. R. (John Ross); A J/andbook of 
the English Language, by R. G. Latham, M.D. (Longmans); Familiar 
(Quotations, by John Bartlett (Little and Brown, Boston, U.S.; London, 
Sampson Low and Co.); Picciola; or, the Prison Flower, by X. B. 
Saintine (Sampson Low and Co.). 
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elder of whom is unable to go to school. 
“F. H.,” Portico, Manchester. 


RITISH 


tions. 


ANTED, 


after Christmas, in 


the 


neighbourhood of MANCHESTER, a Tady 
competent by experience to undertake the EDUCA 
TION of TWO BOYS, aged Twelve and Six, and the 


Address, on or before the 15th 
copies only of testimonials, to the SECRETARY of 
the British Orphan Asylum, 75 Cheapside E.C. 
ASYLUM.— 
An ASSISTANT GOVERNESS is WANTED 
for the Girls’ School. Qualifications to include a know- 
ledge of French and Music.—Applications to be sent | 
on or before the 15th November to the SECRETARY 
of the British Orphan Asylum. 73 Cheapside. 


YLASSICAL HEAD-MASTERSHIP.— 
J) The Managers of the Londonderry Academical | 
Institution are prepared to Elect a HEAD-MASTER | 
for the English and Classical School, who will be re 
quired to take charge of the Boarding Department, 


| RITISH 


and as Principal of the Institution. 


ORPHAN 


ORPHAN 


Address 


ASYLUM, 
SLOUGH.—The office of HEAD GOVERNESS 
will be VACANT at Christmas. 
post are invited from Ladies of experience in the 
management of large schools. They must be members 
of the Church of England, and thoroughly competent 
to prepare pupils for the University Loval Examina- 
Salary, £105 a year, with lodging, board, &c.— 


Applications for the 


November. enclosing 


The net value of 


the Post is about £350 per annum, with a good prospect 


of increase. 


signed, to whom applications, accompanied by Testi- 
monials, should be forwarded not later than November | 
J.R. LEEBODY, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


14 


October 20, 1875. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


4 TION, in connection with 


University College, 


London.—The Day Classes for Ladies, at University 


College, will open on Monday, October 25, 
J 


gpectuses at the College, or of 


27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


M 


ALVERN 


Pro- 


E. MYLNE, Esq., 


COLLEGE—| 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 


JANUARY 24. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, | 


M.A., Head Master. 


| 


\ ANCHESTER NEW 
i University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 
The College adheres to its original 
freely imparting Theological knowledge without in- 
sisting on the adoption of particular doctrines. 
SESSION 1875-6. 
The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered 
in the College Library in University Hall:— 
3y the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LIL.D., 
Theories of Ethics: Monday, 2 p.m.: Wednesday. 12. 
By the Rev. JAMes DrumMonp, B.A.--General In- 


principle of 


D.D. — 


troduction to the New Testament: Thursday, 9 a.m. | 


History of Doctrine: Tuesday and Wednesday, 
10 a.m. 
By the Rev. J. 


History: Wednesday and Friday, 9 a.m. 


E. CARPENTER, M.A.—Ecclesiastical 
Old Testa- 


| ment: Wednesday, 1! a.m.; Friday, 10 a.m. 


| 
| 


Candidates (who must be Graduates in | 
Arts) can receive full information from the under- | 


| 


| Assistant-Master of 


ty the Rey. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se.—Senior Mental 
Philosophy: Monday and Thursday, 1 p.m. Junior 
Mental Philosophy: Tuesday and Thursday, 9 a.m. 
Logic : Tuesday and Thursday, 10 a.m. 
N.B.—The last two Courses are arranged for Under- 
graduates, 
Students may be admitted at once on application to 
the Professor. 
Fees (for the Session), Ethics, £3 4s ; 
each £2 2s. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., ) 
26 George Street, Manchester, | 


CHARLES BEARD. B.A., > Secs. 
; Southill Road, Liverpool. 
VASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
') FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 


Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 


Cheam School, RECEIVES 


| BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 


for the Public Schools. References and terms on 


application. 


M R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, | 
i 


W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's Gallery, the 
Amateur’s Study, and for the Working Student in 


other Classes, 


Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz., from 19s to 55s, 
ELecTrO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s 
— SPOONS, — 24s to 40s; a 
ParireR-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24 
Disu Covers—tTin, 23s: Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s, 
ELECTRO CRURTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
ae LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s 
LAmPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocKs8—English, French, and American. 








16s to 30s, 


FrRnpers—Pright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 

StToves—BPright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

RevSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
—_ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33, 

| KiTCHEN UTENSILS—Copper., Tin, and Iron. 

| TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MaTs, &e. 

| Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 





| GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


OF 


MARAVILLA 


THE PERFECTION 


PREPARED COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—-TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 








NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPI 


E WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


ners are thoroughly effective and durable 
t; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 





Kitche 
of he 
Kitcheners, and reasting can be 





rm 

rIveED 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
The various sizes suited to different 


done in front of th 


KITCIENERS. 


the ordinary description. 


fire if desired 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


DR. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff). and so named by him, and it 
has baflled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the 


have never heen published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


Medical Profession 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
3 I 


CHLORODYNE effectua!ly checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
after- 


J. C. BAKrr, Esq., M.D, Bideford. —*“It is without 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*“I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Co., Horncastle.— 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 








| 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. 


each bottle. 


SOLE 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. 


ever cause. 


Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant 


effects.” 


4 None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
MANUFACTURER, 

J. T. DAVEN tT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, ( tk ll Street, Bl bury, Lond 


COCOA. 


These 


CHLORODYNE 


The method and secret of the preparation 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


Witte and SOUND TEETH are 


“~ Seelam... 
COLLEGE, | Q@ UNDAY -LECTURE SOCIETY St 


k\.) George's Hall, Langham Place.—LEC . 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at Four Pea RT RES on 
First of the next series of Eight Lectures will a ie 
on Sunday, October 31, “ On a Piece of Limeste ope: 
W. B. Carrenter, Esq, M.D, LUD. PRO a! 
Lecture will be illustrated by Oxyhydrogen-La The 
Illustrations, including Sections of Limestone. Cone 
&e. Member's Annual Subscription, £1, Pane 
the door, One Penny, Sixpence, and (reserved — 
One Shilling. a 


yRURY LANE—Mr. and Mw 
BOUCICAULT, in the great Irish Drama THE 


| SHAUGHRAUN, illustrated with beautiful scenery 


| The 


} Sed 
| 


William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Pre 
WHITE HAT. — To conclude with A Nang 

foran HOUR. Prices from 6d to £448 Doorsopen 

6.30, commence at 7. Bux-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.— 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and om 


| Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| effective manner. 


venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI. 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial righta, 
shooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agus 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. y 


THEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALI 

Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, London, conan 
inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential byt 
Businesses selected after scrutiny 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent. 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application, or free by post. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—REDUCED 
TARIFF from Ist NOVEMBER.—Appointments, 


They can be had at all prices, | Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with Choice of 250 Rooms 


Terms on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 

UTLERY, warranted.— The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’, 

















Table Des- \Crvrs, 

The Blades are all of the * sert. (perpr, 
finest Steel. —a 

8. ds. dis. d 

34-inch ivory handles ......per doz, 16 ll ag 

34 ditto balance ditto. ous 20 -— wae. 

3 ditto, ditto 2 eer 

4 ditto fine ivory ditto 3e 27 .|10 6 

| 4 ditto extra large ditto oe! OS a0.) 10 6 

4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 .'35 .) 4, 

Ditto, with silver ferrules 45 36 wy. 

Ditto, with silvered blades .. 52.14 ./18. 

Nickel electro-silvered handles ...\ 23 19 .| 76 


| 


TILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 


| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 


| valled Stock, with Liste of Prices, and Plans of the 30 


large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


7 INAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 
\ 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 


| Spirit is the ver 


seal, pink label, and cork branded 
| I 


7 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognae Brandy. Note the red 
“KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
except the uncommonly hardy can 

tiled and wet weather 

rt or actual disease. Hol- 
1 name and fame, pre 


—None 
hope to escape continue 
without some hodily disco 
loway’s remedies have won 

; val science, for their ability 






viously u own in medi ‘ 

of succ sfully coutending with colds, coughs, quinseys, 
rheumatism, and neuralgia This formidable list ol 
painful and danger y under 


sh, used 


1 these inest 
according to their accor 
mitigate the suppress all 
dencies, and secure the soundest health 
moderate prices charged for these never 
medies places them within the reach 
humble sufferer when ill-health, by prodacing poverty, 
exaggerates his personal pangs. 


r the CURE of ASTHMA, CON 
+HS, was ever attended with 
such speedy and unfailing suec 


ess as 

+Ter 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—In every periodical may be seen 

testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. N thing else 

gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. In 

hysterical, nervous, and heart complaints, they are 

unfailing, and in rheumatic and nervous pains they 

act like a charm. They taste pleasantly. Sold at 
1s 14d per box by all Druggists. 


the control 





lammatory ten 


tortures, 





NO MEDICINE f 
SUMPTION, and COU! 


indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 


| Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. 


4 


| Ask for “* Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


NISED BY THE 
PATRON? OF WALES. 
extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
" SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, EC. ; 

AND 21 BAcHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S — 
STEEL PENS. 


. 3¥ ALL 
SOLD f WORLD. 


SORT YOUR PAPERS 


nto STONE'S 


PATENT BOXES. | 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


AND POLSON’S 
FLOUR 


REQUISITE 


BROWN 
CORN 


DOMESTIC 


IS A 


OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 


to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 


London, E.C. 
M as £ 


I N 


AND 


OMPLETE SERVIC 
IN OAK CASES, 
OUTFITS FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Special Lists post free. 


EB B’S 








OF PLATE 


Hlustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 


receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANSION- House Buiiprnas, Povitry, 
LONDON ; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
73), West Enp. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMs: 
RovaL CuTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


R EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
\.__ Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
Supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export order under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


THE 








‘The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 503 net per 
Gozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. This 


quality, which, plea 
distinctly ordered, 
Saccharine than th 
has been spec 
&. Ord 


se observe, is not supplied unless 

contains more Brandy and less 

the above “(Queen's Quality,” and 

ially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 

er through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





Bint 


QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the | 


| BRAND and CO's SOUPS, 
| PReseRveD PROVISIONS, — and 


| dene and GAME PIES; also, 
POSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 
sy URTLE SOUP, and other 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDs. 
a: 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
| FOUN BRINSMEAD and SON'S 
i GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 


Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years 

System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 

—I18 Wigmore Street, London. W. Manufactory—The 
| Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
| Mesers. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
| Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


G ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
| \ JP Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS. 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
} after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1374.) 

YWRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
| Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


iy a EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

| articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


— WATERS. 
a 


— 


” 
, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


{ 
' 
PURROWS GENUINE MALVERN 
> WATERS, 
Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVERN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
\ ALVERN SELTZER, SODA. 
a POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
| SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE, 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1859.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 
Water Racks. 


ALLEN’S 


| 


| MRS. S A. 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


H 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


STHMA and 
e— BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be 
pyeross TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, by 
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TO INVESTORS 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
PENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 


3 Royal Exchang 





enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
Buildings, London, E.C. 

JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world 

Secretaries | }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
‘| 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SpraGcg, M.A. 
Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C. 
Resident Secretary—J. W. BELL 
March 1, 1874, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 


PENNINGTON and CO, 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
{ GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
VIE SCOTTISHIL EQUITABLE LIFE 

Mutual Assurance. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1874 .....0..0008 £5,547, 084 
Income for the past YO@AP.......ce.cecseceerrerceree 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,225,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 3ist December last ............ 662,104 


Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,133 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the Office. 
— LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-ffths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class, 
Non-Bonas Policies at moderate rates, 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 
CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
f Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldestand largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paip-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000, 
Annnua} Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Ronns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 

No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross 

Westminster 

Dig ecTors. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P., F.R.S 

John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

Dudley Robert Smith, 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E, Coope, Easq., 
Pp 


John Coope Davis, Esq. | 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
@harles Emanuel Good 
hart, Esq. 
Kirkman D. 
Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers— 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
protits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 
Low ratea without participation in profits. 
LOANS, 
in connection with Life Assurance, 
security, in sums of not less than £500 
Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary pro ‘em. 

E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remiud the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E. 
SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


H+: EY'S 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


Hodgson, | Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


on approved 





and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them, and all other Chemists 


found to be 
— 


| 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby. 





ALL WHO ARE LIA 


DUNBAR,S 


Of all Chemists, 


BLE TO COLDS§JAND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the frst symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
aud even if a cold bas become severe, will give immediate relief and geueraily cure in 


ne day 


23 9d a bottle. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care,ofgF. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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Ready in a few days. 


STREAKED WITH GOLD. 


Price One Shilling. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


London: GRANT and CO, Turnmill Street, E.C. 








Third Edition, just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HE TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as 
the Development of Human Nature. By ANDREW JUKES, 
Introduction: The Work and Rest of Gop. 
1. Adam, or Human Nature. 4. Abraham, or the Spirit of Fa'th. 
2. Cain and Abel, or the Carnal and 5, Isaac, or the Spirit of Sonship, 
Spiritual Mind. 6. Jacob, or the Spirit of Service. 
3. Noah, or Regeneration. 7. Joseph, or Suffering and Glory. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, uniform, price 3s 6d, 
The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


12 St. JAMES'S SQUARE. 





I ONDON LIBRARY, 
4 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. 


16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of LIBRARY, 





Price 12s to Members, 


the LONDON 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Index of Subjects. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes «re allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





BELFRY for CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD.—See the 
d BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for Mr. Fergusson's 
Design—Also for View of Vestibule, Doboyd Castle—Oid Houses with a Story, 
illustrated—Sanitation of Dwelling-Houses—* Religious Art "—Malvern Water- 
Supply, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








tevealing 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures 


SS 
New Edition, recently published, in 2 vols. 8yo, price 24s, cloth, 
wt UPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Realit 
kK.) of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully Revised, with Eighty Pa ef 
of new Preface. -~ 
“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion 
theology.”"— Westminster Review. 
“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and reasoner. 
discussions are conducted in a judicial method.”—Athenwum. > Whose 
“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributiong 
to theological controversy that have been made in this generation.” —Fortnightly 


‘has conferred a boon on all students of 


| Review. 


“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition of 
so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the present are united in the Same 
person.” —/'all Mall Gazette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work......The masterly 
- : in these 
volumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language,” 


| —Spectator, 


“ [t abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.”"—Academy. 
“This is beyond doubt an important book...... The talent is unquestionable 








| Independence of thought, keenness of insight, width of information, are attested 


in every chapter."—Liferary World, 
“ The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible; the lines of argu- 
ment are traced with a firm hand, and the abundance of illustrative material con. 


| tained in the notes constantly enables the reader to exercise independent judgment 


Fourth | 


on the statement of the text.”—Jnquirer. 

“The examination of the first three Gospels in relation to the early Fathers 
down to the date of the Muratorian Fragment is one of the most complete under- 
takings of the kind which we have in English."—Guardian, 

“A very learned and exact book.”"—MA?TrHeEW ARNOLD, ia the Contemporary 
Review. 

“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so weighty, and ability so great 
that it at once demands attention and commands respect.” —Sco/sman. . 

“ Tliis work is always earnest, and generally clear, his reasonings are direct, 





though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions it will 


be found difficult to shake."—Theological Review. 
“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logical power, and, on the 

whole, the reverent tone exhibited by the author. ’"—S/andard. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, in crown 8v0, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

PPYHE ARYAN ORIGIN of the GAELIC RACE and LAN. 
GUAGE. By the Very Rev. U. J, Bourke, M R.LA., Canon of the Metropo- 

litan Church, Tuam, and President of St. Jurlath’s College. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





"Just publisked, in Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


of HAMLET. By Frank 


\ STUDY A. MAarsHatr. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 
| 


HURST & BLACKETT’S | 
NEW WORKS. | 
Notes of Travel in South Africa. | 


| 

By ©. J. ANpeRSON, Author of “Lake Njami.” 

Edited by L. LLoyp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. | 
| 


Celebrities I have Known: | 





with Episodes, Political, Social, Sporting, and | cacteaienininiitinancasiaaei 
Theatrical. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 
8yo. [Vert week. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every- day | 


Life in Spain. By Mrs. HARVEY, of [ckwell-Bury. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 15s, | 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 


VILLE. Edited from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonag, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&e. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diane. Dy. Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty.” vols., 21s. . 


The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 


Ceci HAY, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


MY DIARY 


HENRY SMART. 


Stamps. 


YEAR 


9 


MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 


THE MASQUE OF PANDORA, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
The Broadway, Ludgate., 


RUSSELL’S DIARY IN INDIA. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., 
Special Correspondent of the Times. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
The Broadway, Ludgate. 


yest. The New National Song. 
| Written by W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

In two keys (@ and B), 
free by post, 18 Stamps each. 


ENGLAND. 

Written by CHARLES MACKAY. Music by 
Louis DIEHL, 38; post free, 18 stamps. § 
will sing this favourite song at all his Concerts on his 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
A. No. 193, for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, NATURAL RELiGion. V. 
. THE CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Chapters 11-13. 


3. INDIAN Notes. By Ja go. No. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. RS et ae oe. Sst 
Published by special arrangement with the Author. . bana nef ag ad yr) ——Seaees 


3. Locke's EXPULSION FROM OxForD. By H. R. Fox 
3ourne. 

HAPPY AND WHOLE 

. THE CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. 
Edwards. 


By Mrs. Brotherton. 
By Sutherland 


mnt 


J 


9. THe MustcaL Drama. By E. Dannreuther. 

10. THE GOLDEN LADDER. By Miss Ellice Hopkins. 

11. THe TURKISH DEFAULT. By A. J. Wilson. 

tien QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 278, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 

MEMOIRS OF SAINT-SIMON. 

TROUT AND TROUT-FISHING, 

WILLIAM BoRLASE, ST. AUBYN, AND POPE. 

DRINK: THE VICE AND THE DISEASE. 

ICELANDIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH. 

THE MAULES OF PANMURE. 

RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 

CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

9. THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


IN INDIA. 





Me oe 


Music by 
3s each; 


bbe ey icles : 
The Part-Song. Four 10. NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON “CHURCH LAW AND 
: CHURCH PROSPECTS © IN NO. 277. 
New Song. | JouN MuxRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 290, OCTOBER, was published on Saturday 
last. 


Signor Foli 





’ ° : . 
My Love, She’s but a Lassie, By stemmttur SSS Contests. 
the Author of “Queenie.” 3 vols TEW SONGS, just issued. Post free at 1, THE FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND 
“This story is a pleasant one. The interest is main- | 1 half-price in stamps. i 2. RECENT EDITIONS OF MOLILRE. 
tained till the end."—/ost. Open thy Lattice. John Hullah. 3s. | . Saag reg T. 
: . My Little Picture. B.‘Tours. 3s. | 4. THe RekesBy MEworRs. 
Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- What was it Made me Linger? Anne Fricker. 3s. 5 ~ te bee HistoRryY OF ISRAEL, ee 
ae te ES ego Box. Home. Words by 8S. H. Gatty; music by Lynette 6. THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY, 
DOLPH, Author of Gentianella,” &e. 3 vols Foster, 3s ° | 7. LAWSON’S TRAVELS IN NEW GUINEA, 
“A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale."—Pos?, Do not Smile. Alfred Scott Gatty. 3s, 8. A PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND. 
° Heaven's Chorister. Ciro Pinsuti, 3s. | $ Tit MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
Off the Roll. By Katharine | tee Prodiga’s teturn. w. 1. Wrighton. 3s. | London: Loxawaxs& Co. Edinburgh: A. & 0. BLACK, 
note: = oe eae i Pi fe es O Let the Solid Ground. Alfred Scott Gatty. 3s. Will be res tober 26. price 6 
Kina, Author of * The Queen of the Regiment. Look Upwards, W.'T. Wrighton. 3s 45 | seat ae be ready October 26, price 68, 
“A clever novel, with an ingenious plot."—<Spectator. | Waiting for the Swallows. Ciro Pinsuti, 3. rue DUBLIN REVIEW. NewSeries, 
. ‘ » , 9 No. L. For OCTOBER, 1875. 
THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. , e- BRIDAL MARCH, from Wagner's CONTENTS. 
> WATTS Oo ST Opera * Lohengrin.” Transcribed for the piano- 1. F. NEWMAN ON ECCLESIASTICAL PRUDENCE. 
I c coun ; the aiy & F..3 f' ; z - A. forte by GEO. Freperick West, 4s. Also, Gounod’s | 2, RANKE's AN REENE’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND. 
Gavia ite ieee ges moni W. Pose “xs “ Nazireth," 48. Post free 24 stamps each. 3. ANGLICANS re Day, 
M RCS. LSA. &e..8 eiskwaia Bivens, Cavesdiens _London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington | 4. THe Drirication oF Tit ROMAN EMPERORS. 
Square, Sandon. ee ees Street. Order everywhere, 5, S, THOMAS ON THE THEORY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: MITcHELL & Co., Red Lion Cx urt, Fleet Street. TPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 4 yin YCONNELI 
_ Third Edition. 8vo, 1s, IMPORTED BY 8. t M. ALBERT DecHAMPS TO RRV. Fe 
POSTLES, ELDERS, BRETHREN, WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., Face 
—In these Three Estates of Men represent we, CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL | ,* NOTICES enti 2 .  s8et 
and we shall realise, One Holy Church and Realm, FAMILY, 10. COR ie Rosmini's Philosophy—Civil 
A Tract for the Times. By TI. W. PriLe, D.V., late 35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. London: CeNs and OATrs, 17 Portman Street, W. 


Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge. 
RiVINGTONS, 3 Waterloo Place, London ; 


Cambridge. 
M PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Strect, W. 
NATALOGUE (gratis) of New and 
Second-hand Books, at reduced prices.—A. and 
Ki. MILNE, Booksellers, Aberdeen, i 


Oxford and 


- FINE BENGAL 


Now ready, New Edition 


ESSRs. FELTOE and SON’S JISHER'S 
k Perfect as a 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 


PORTMANTEAU 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 185], 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


MATTING, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
GLADSTONE 
Dressing-Bag.—Perfect 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
3. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING. BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| JINNEFORD's FLUID 


SIX YARDS WIDE. MAGNESIA, 





The Medical I ession for Thirty Years have ap- 
BAG.— proved of this pure ition of iznesia as the best 
as an remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 





Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
r ‘ ‘onstitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, aud Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St, London 1 ull Chemists throughout the world. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS FOR NEXT WEEK. 








The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the 


Very Rev. WALTER Farquaar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming 
the 11th Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ Iu 8vo, 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 


YerverTon, Lady Avonmore, Author of “Teresina Peregrina.” In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An Entirely 


New Edition, printed in large clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, to be known as 
The BURLINGTON EDITION 10s 6d. 


WILD MIKE. A Christmas Story. By 
FLORENCE Montoomery, Author of “ Thrown Together,” “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
In small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. By Mrs. 


Epwarnes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &e. 
The New and Popular Edition, with an Illustration on Steel. In crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. Second Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. 


Epwarpes, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mrs. Edwardes’s last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has | 


yet produced "—Saturday Revie, 


“*Leah ’ is the best, the cle erest, and the strongest novel that we have as yet | 


bad in the autumnal season, at it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes’s masterpiece.”"—7'/e 
World. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“This novel, which appals while it fascinates, by reason of the terrible reality 
which makes the individual characters living and breathing in it; the tragic power 
of its situations: the knowledge of the sombre life which the author shows so 
vividly in the able handling of his subject; the pathos which here and there crops 
up, like an oasis in a sterile, stony, and sandy desert, leads the reader far away 
from the beaten tracks of fiction.”"—Morning Post. 


Ill. 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. 


Countess HAHN-HABEN. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SECOND WIFE. By E. Marlitt. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the 


And 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. Second 


Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The pictures of life presented to us are very vivid, and remain indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory. There are many passages of striking beauty, and it is 
long since we read a story which so favourably impressed us with the powers of | 
an unknown author."—£cho. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 3 vol 





s. crown 


. | 
[/mmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











AUNT JUDY’S 


Monthly, 6d, Dlustrated. 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER, commencing the Volume for 1876, contains a 
Portrait of. HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, finely engraved on Steel by C. H. 
JEENS and accompanied by a MEMOIR by EDWARD BELL, M.A.; a STORY by 
Mrs EWING; a HUMOROUS POEM, with Five Illustrations; a STORY of 
GERMAN LIFE, Illustrated, and other matter as usual. 


The NEW VOLUME will contain an additional number of Illustrations. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, pp. 760, price 7s 6d. 





FOR 1875. 
Edited by H. F. K. GATTY and J. H. EWING. 


CONTAINING 
Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. O'Reilly, Mary Senior Clark, and others—Transla- 
tions from the German and Swedish —Old-fashioned Fairy Tales—Short Stories— 


Poetry—Songs with Music, by A. S. Gatty—Corrrespondence—Book Notices, and 
numerous Illustrations, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


“4hig' 


And Translated from the German by Lady Herperr. 


MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


| 
| 


NEW BOOKS. 
|NOTES on IRISH ARCHITECTURE. By 


the late Earl of DUNRAVEN. Edited by M. SToKes, Associate of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. With numerous Woodcuts and 65 flue Photographic 
Illustrations. Imperial 4to. Vol. 1, prize £4 4s. (Shortly. 
Vol. Il. in the press. 
This work consists of notes on 142 ruins in Ireland, including examples of Pagan 
| Forts, Early Christian Monasteries, and Anchorite Cells—Church Architecture of 
| two systems, the Entablature and the Arch—an4 Belfries of the Irish and Irish- 
| Romanesque Periods. The Letterpress, which also comprises an I[ntrodaction 
and Summary or concluding Essay by the Editor, presents a mass of accurate in- 
formation on the Aspect, Architecture, and Llistory of those times, which will be 
| indispensable to any future writer on Ireland, while the picturesque beauty of some 
| of the illustrations gives the volume an interest quite independent of its archwo- 


logical value. 
32 Large 


‘The DRAWINGS of FLAXMAN., 


Plates, comprising the entire Series of the Flaxman Drawings in the Gallery of 
University College, London, Reproduced by the Autotype Process of Permanent 
| Photography. Edited, with a Descriptive Letter press and Copious Intro- 
duction, by SipNey CoLviN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College and Slade Pro 
fessor in the University of Cambridge. Large folio, price £10 10s. (Shortly. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By 


THOMAS Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of *Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” “Cmsar's Invasion,” 
“ Treatise on Trusts,” &c. With upwards of 350 Illustrations, finely engraved 
on Wood, Maps, Plans, &e, In2 vols. Third Edition, revised. Demy 4to, £2 2s, 


TO rt rx, a + . . 

CHRIST OUR KING: a Narrative of His Life 
and Ministry, and of the Foundetion of His Kingdom. By the Rev. W. H. 
Pinnock, LL.D., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of “Clerical 
Papers,’ &c. Demy 8vo, price 12s. Shortly 


The DOCTRINAL SYSTEM of St. JOH 


considered as Evidence for the Date of his Gospel. By the Rev. J. J. Lis, 
M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and Lecturer on Hebrew at St. David's 
College, Lampeter, sometime Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


> , WaT, ‘ ~ m rT 
BLE-ENGLISH: Chapters on Words and 
Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures and the Book of 
Common Prayer no longer in commen use [lusteated from Contemp -raneoug 
Writers. By the Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A. Viear of St. Mary-Extra 
Southampton. Small crown &vo. [Shortly. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 


| Aldine Edition. In 10 vols., 28 6d each; in half-moroceo, £2 10s the Set. 
| The cheapness of these volumes places a recognised and scholarlike Edition, in 
| clear, readable type and neatly bound, within the reach of every one, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


r 
’ 


a 


BI 





Uniform with the above, 2s 6d; half-merocco, 5s, 


CRITICAL ESSAYS on the PLAYS of 
} SHAKESPEARE. By W. Watktss LLoyp. [Academy 
| “Mr. Lioyd’s essays on the plays of Shakespeare are of the highest repute."— 


| - . ~y : 

‘The LAND of PROMISE, or Turkey's 
Guarantee. An Exposition of a Practical Scheme for Regenerating Palestine. 
By Captain CHARLES WARREN, R.E. (/n the press, 


»>~T" ’ T wroy ‘ we 
BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PAST and 
| PRESENT, illustrating the Social and Domestic Manners of the People. 

Arranged according to the Calendar of the Year. By the Rev. T. F. Tuiset- 
| TON Dyenr, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth. (Jamediately, 
| 
Cc , ‘ Tr TOD _ 
OARS and SCULLS, and HOW to USE THEM. 
Ry WALTER Braproxnp Woopeats, M.A., of B. N.C., Oxon., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “O V. H.,” * Ensemb! A Hunt Cap,” &e. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

“A complete manual for the * coach.’ ""—Athenweum. 

“Mr. Woodgate has written a book which neither professionals nor amateurs 
ean afford to neglect.”—/'al/ Mall Garette 


| “In this neat little manual! Mr. Woodgate says nearly all that we should suppose 
| can be said."—Standard. 


| The JOURNAL of LADY BEATRIX GRAHAM, 


| Sister of the Marquis of Montrose By Mrs. FowLer Swiru. With a Preface 
| by Miss Yonag, Author of the * The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“ The pleasant little volume before us is one of the best, if not the best of its 
class."—Pal! Mail Gazette. 
« The little romance is one of the best and pleasanteat of its kind.”—Spectator. 


~ r ‘ TTTNIN MAT ‘ ve > . 

SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story for Girls. Reprinted 
from Aunt Judy's Magazine, with considerable Additions and Corrections. By 
JULIANA Horatio Ewine, Author of “ The Brownies, and other Tales,” “ Lob 
Lie-by-the-Fire,” “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances.” With 10 Illustrations 
by Mrs, W. Allingham. Small post &vo, 5s. 


LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. Rosert O'ReEmty, Author of * Daisy's Companions,” “ Doll World,” 
“Cicely's Choice,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by W. HU. Petherick and others. 
1é6mo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 












~NEW VOLUMES IN BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Anti- 


quities. An account of the Destruction of the City; with a full Description of 
the Remains and of the Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. 
Edited by Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. [llustrated with nearly 300 Engravings, a 
large Map, and a Pian of the Forum. New Edition, Revi-ed aud Enlarged, and 
brought down to 1874. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DE- 


VELOPMENT of EUROPE. By Joun Wiittam Draper, M.D., LL.D. Revised. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. (/n the press. 
Social advancement is as completely under the dominion of natural law as is 
bodily growth. The life of an individual is a miniature of the life of a nation. 
These propositions it is the special object of this book to demonstrate. 


INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Frreprich BLeek. Edited by Jonans Beek and ADOLF KaMPHavsen, 
Translated from the German by G. Hi. VENABLES, under the supervision of 
the Rev. E. VENABLES, Minor Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols., 10s. 


RELIQUES of EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Bishop Pexcy. Reprinted from the Edition of 1765. Edited by J. V. 
PRICHARD, 2 vols. [/n the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


AMBERLEY. In 2 vols. demy Syvo. 


HAFIZ of SHIRAZ : Selections from his Poems. Translated | 


by HERMAN BICKNELL. In one magnificent volume, in small 4to, printed on fine stout Plate-Paper, pp. xx.-354, } 
! 


with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, R.A. 
[Zarly in November. 


JONAS FISHER. A Poem in Brown and White. In 1 


vol. crown 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


REVERBERATIONS. Revised, with a Chapter from ‘‘My 


Autobiography.” By W. M. W. CALL, M.A., Cambridge, Crown 8vo. [Jn a@ few days. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA in Face of the 


SCIENCE and MORAL SENSE of our AGE. By a PHysiciAN. Crown 8vo. [Vert week. 


The INDIAN SONG of SONGS. From the Gita Govinda of 


By EpwiIn ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S., University College, Oxford; formerly Principal of Poona 
[In a few days. 





[Z£arly in January. 








































Jayadeva. 
College, and Fellow of the University of Bombay. Crown 8vo. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period. By 


J. TALBOYS WHEELER. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. (Jn November. 


KASHMIR and KASHGHAR. A Narrative of the Journey 


of the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. BELLEW, C.S.I. Demy 8vo. [in November. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Two Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Dou as, of the British Museum, and Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College. Crown 8vo. [Vevt week. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into English, with 


Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By JAMes LeaGe, D.D.,LL.D. Volume ILI. The SHE-KING ; 
or, BOOK of ANCIENT CHINESE POETRY. Crown 8vo. [Early in January. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By 


A. H. SAYcE, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford; Author of “An Assyrian Grammar,” &c., &, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with especial Reference to 


the Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit in 
Yale College, New Haven. Edited by Dr. R. MorRIs. Crown 8vo. [Jn November, 


The @RA LINDA BOOK. A Frisian Manuscript of the 


13th Century. Now first edited, with a Dutch Translation, by Dr. J.G.Orrema. Translated into English 
by W. R. SANDBACH. Demy 8vo. [Jn November. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY. By James 
PiccioTTo. Demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, about 430 pp. (Jn November, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 


Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. 


By Viscount N E W 





BY LOUIS ROUSSELET. 
























Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BUCKLE, and containing 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, 
super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s, [Vow ready. 





From the Times, October 7, 1875.—‘* Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet’s description of the countries 
and people he visited during these five years, and we seem ourselves to be living among them, as they pass in 
his vivid pages in stately splendour under our eyes. The book is superbly illustrated also, and with remarkable | 
accuracy, for every face in it is a likeness which any Anglo-Indian will at once recognise We might quote 
many striking extracts from M. Rousselet’s work for the entertainment of our readers, but we have said | 
enough to justify usin recommending it warmly to their notice. In the magnificent collection of books which 
the Prince of Wales has selected for presents to the princes, chiefs, and other distinguished natives of India, are | 
50 copies of this work. His Royal Highness's tour will closely follow M. Rousselet's route, and, no doubt, will 
be followed in his volume by many in anticipation and often again in illustration of the Royal progress.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the UNIVERSE; or, 


the Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. By F. A. PoucHEeT, M.D, Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood 
and a Frontispiece in Colours. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. [/mmediately. 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. An Illustrated 


Record of an Extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 1873.74, through what were formerly the 
Slaves States of the American Union. By Epwarp KING. With Maps, and 5386 Engraviogs on Wood from 
Original Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large Svo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. [/mmediately, 


A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, forming an 


Allegorical‘and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By Eama L Snepiock, Tlustrated by 
I — Full-page Pictures of a highly amusing character, from Designs by J. King James, Post 4to, cloth, 
10s 6d. [/n November 


The POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest 
e: comprisin Selections from the Works of the more N thy Seot- 
296 to Richard Gall, 1776 
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London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





—~ 


NEW WORKS 


AND 
EDITION Ss, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER, 1875. No. DCOCXXI. Price 2s 6d 
CONTENTS :—The French War Preparations in 10>, 
—The Dutch and their Dead Cities—The Dine? 
Part 7—An Unspoken Question—A Wanderer's to 
—Legends and Folk-Lore of North Wales—A get 
for Galatea—The Elf-King’s Youngest Day, nten® 
Sundry Subjects: Weather. a 


NERO: an Historical Play. By W. w. 


Story. Feap., 6s, cloth. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of JAMES 
FERRIER, formerly Professor of Moral Philo 
sophy and Political Economy in the University of 
St. Andrew. 3 vols. crown Syo, £1 I4s 6d, cloth. 


The following portions are sold separately :— 
a se of METAPHYSIC. Third Edition, 
Os 6d, 


LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK PHILOs 
Second Edition. 10s 6d. ; . Cnceny. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. Edited by Sir Arey. 
ANDER GRANT, Bart., D.C.L., and Prof. Lusuiyg- 
TON. 2 vols., 24s. 2 


GRAVENHURST; or, Thoughts on 
Good and Evil, and Knowing and Feeling; a 
Contribution to Psychology. By WILLIAM SMITH 
Author of “Thorndale.” With a Memoir of the 
Author and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s, cloth. 


The ABODE of SNOW: Observations 


on a Journey from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Cau- 
casus, through the Upper Valleys of the Himalaya, 
By ANDREW WILSON. With Map, 8vo, 15s, cloth. — 


TALES and TRADITIONS of the 
Eskimo. With a Sketch of their Habits, Religion, 
Language, and other Peculiarities. By Dr. H, 
Rink. Translated from the Danish by the Author 
Edited by Dr. Ropert Brown, F.LS., F.RGS, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo 

[Zarly in November, 


GRAFFITI DITALIA. By W. W. 
Story, Author of * Roba di Roma,” &c. A New 
Edition. Feap., 7s 6d, cloth. 


ANNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the VISCOUNT and FIRST and SECOND EARLS 
of STAIR. By JOHN MurRRAY GRAHAM. 2 yols, 
a Portraits and other IJJustrations, 283, 
cloth, 


HANDY BOOK of ORNAMENTAL 
CONIFERS, and of Rhododendrons and other 
American Flowering Shrubs suitable for the 
Climate and Soils of Britain. By HuGH Frasgr, 
Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


The AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT of 
1874. With Notes upon Farming and Farm- 
Labour in the Eastern Counties. By FREDERICK 
CLIFFORD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 

“The Times’ special reporter has done good service 
by settiag before the public the unvarnished and un- 
blackened picture of the agricultural] labourer and his 
surroundings.” —Quarterly Review. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR, Explained 
and Illustrated. By Colonel HAMLEY, C.B., &€., 
Commandant of the Staff College. Third Edition, 
quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 30s, cloth. 


RELIGION and THEOLOGY: a Ser- 
mon for the Times. Preached in Crathie Parish 
Church on September 5th, and at the College 
Church, St. Andrew's, by Principal Tuttocd, D.D. 
8vo, Is. 


WORKS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


|MIDDLEMARCH. Cheap Edition, com- 


Volume, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


plete in One 
r, engraved 


With Vignette drawn by Birket Fost 
by C. H. Jeens. 
Also a Library Edition, in Four Volumes small 8vo» 
21s, cloth. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Feap., 6s, cloth. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. Fifth Edition. 


Feap., 7s 6d, cloth. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS, each complete in 


One Volume. 
ADAM BEDE. 


3 6d. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 








The MILLonthe FLOSS. Crown syo, ¢ 

SILAS MARNER. Crown sSvo, clo 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE 

cloth, 3s. 

FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAY- 

INGsS, from the WorKs of Gs8Ok6G ELIOT. 

Selected by Alexander Main. Sec 1 Edition, 6* 

cloth, gilt edges 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London 
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"MR. MACLEHOSE’S | HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
| 





NEW PUBLICA TIONS, JUST OUT. 


Principal Caird. 


LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of The NATURE of LIGHT; with a General Account 


; J , JOHN ».D., Principal of ; 
RELIGION. By Joun Carro, DI ame a of Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene LoMMEL, Professor of Physics in the University of Erlangen. With 


Tniversity Glasgow, and one of Her . } i 
}-ad pty Mo hag In 2 vols. 8vo. 188 Iljustrations and a Table of Spectra in Chromo-Lithography, 5s. 
Majenty" [Jn preparation. 


Professor Edward Caird. The HISTORY of CREATION, By Professor 
The PHILOSOPHY of KANT EX-| Ernst HAFCKEL. A Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according 


ae nae . .; ; ~ to the Theories of Kant. Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Translation Revised by E. RAY LANKESTER, 
PLAINED ont EE eee Ten BA. Pootener M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the Various Groups of both Plants and 
io Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. SEER, SR EE n ee. 


in 210s Se fessor Nichol. 6 |OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. By R. A. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE and Proctor, Author of “The Expanee of Heaven,” &c. To which are added “ ESSAYS on ASTROLOGY ” 
LITERATURE. A Class-Book for University and “ The JEWISH SABBATH.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Bradente BY mn d Literavure in the University Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON’S NEW WORKS 
English i 11 -~ a ae pooner y tev. ANKLES A? URSON'S Nic ( AS. 
of Glasgow. In lI vol. 5vo. "€, “ » INT r * TANG % > " . 
} ; . — 
Professor oe N EW REA DIN GS of O LD I A RABLES. De my 
of MID vo, price 4s 6d. 
A Lit ig tT of Pregnancy and the An attempt to show that the thought of a later day but adds a new and deeper force to the first teaching 
Puerperal State. By WILLIAM ee M.D., of the Parables. 
Regius Professor of Midwifery in the Jniversity | - : , ‘ 7 ; see 
Glasgow. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised " TP, r r - 7 ; - 
of Glasgow. |New and Cheaper Edition Reve; Lhe CURATE of SHYRE. Second Edition, demy 
ages, vo, with 185 Engraviugs on Wood, Price, 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


£ 


in cloth, One Guinea, [Now ready. 


oie can seoneiy recommend aie gore «mT NFOLDINGS of CHRISTIAN HOPE. — By 


questionably the best modern work on Midwifery in ; ; 3 : 
our language.” —British and Foreign Medical Revier. PRESBYTER. An Essay showing that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed 

7 ‘ commonly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. Small crown svo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
Professor Veitch. 


LUCRETIUS and the ATOMIC SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAIRY-LAND. 


THEORY. By JoHn Verrcn, LL.D., Professor of | : 2 : _— 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Illustrated with Nine Etchings, square, 3s 6d. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 38 6d. ( Now ready. 


“Professor Veitch preaches a faith in the ideal of | The WI LD H O RS EMAN ot t he PAM PA S, By 


th, goodness, and beauty—an old faith, with few ., . 2 
oe ae and no martyrs, but one better fitted | Davep Ker, Author of “ The Boy Slave of Bokhara,” “On the Road to Khiva,” &e. Crown 8vo, with Four 
for the modern world than most thst have gone lilustrations, 5s. 


before.” —Scotsman. 


Professor Veitch. | CURRENCY and BANKING. By Bonamy Pr ICE, 


The TWEED, and other Poems. By Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. One vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Jonn Verrcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and | om . 2 = 9 i 

Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. KA YOUM; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. 

extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. [Now ready. . 9 : eee. , E : ate : 

“Seldom, save in the pages of Wordsworth, have | Géréme and others. By P. LeNorr. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations. A New and Cheaper Edition, 3s 6d. 

the growth of nature-love, and the gradual unfolding | “ The book is very amusing.’—<Spectator. =e E Nes e : 
of a personal relationship—dim, yet real—with the | “A brilliant little book...... Good-humonr, clever description, and sparkling wit."—British Quarterly Review. 
mystic potencies of earth and air been better or more | 


Oe ee 'The ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through Egypt, 





Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. By WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. Demy 8vo,with Maps. A New and 
OUR LORD’S THREE RAISINGS from Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
the DEAD. By the Rev. HuGH MacMiLLAan, LL.D., | “Te writes freshly and with competent knowledge."—Standurd. 
Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” &c. 1 vol. “ Pleasantly tuld."—Academy. 
globe 8¥o, price 63. [Vow ready. | 
| 


‘ NUT ‘ ry y ¢ T y >.- ar Ta 7 
James Leitch, Esa. CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. By * IGNorus. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATIONISTS, and A New and Cheaper E:lition, One vol. crown Svo, 6s. 
their VARIOUS SYSTEMS of TEACHING. By | «charming throughout...... never fails to be amusing.” —Specta‘or. 
James Lerten, Esq.. Rector of the Training Col “Tt contains a good deal of thoughtful writing, and one remarkable study of character.”"—Adienwum. 
lege, Glasgow. 1 vol. globe Svo, cloth, price 6s. “ Sprightly and animated......cleverly written, ’"—Morning Post. 


| 
[Vow ready. 
Rev. William Bathgate. | GEORGE MAC DONALD'S NEW NOVEL is now at all Libraries. 


The DEEP THINGS of GOD. By the oT GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. Three vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. | crown &vo, 


Alexander Bathgate, Esq., Dunedin. | ; 
65 CORNHILL and 12 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
COLONIAL EXPERIENCES; or, | sine 
Sketches of People and Places in the Province of 
Otago, New Zealand. By ALEX. BATHGATE. 1 
vol. crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 
“Anybody who may be desirous of getting an idea | 
of the real state of matters in New Zeatandcannotdo) 6=O§' THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA; 
better than read Mr. Bathgate’s pleasant, chatty, un- | 
pretending Colonial experiences.”—ZLeeds Mercury. | Ags Printed in the Fourth Volume of Mr. Kinglake’s ‘‘ History of the Invasion 
“Mr. Bathgate is sensible and shrewd. The book is P 99 
free from pretension, and a residence of ten years in of the Crimea. 
WITH PLANS, 


the colony entitles the author to speak with some 
degree of authority."—/a/l Mal! Gazette, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London ; 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


A Working Shoemaker. 
By WitiraAM ©. CAMERON, Shoemaker. With —_ 


LIGHT, SHADE, and TOIL: Poems. 
Introductory Note by the Rev. WALTER C. SMITH, 


D.D. 1 vol. extra feap. Svo, cloth. 6s. [Now ready. ) 
“We have not for long read anything finer for pure M U D | E Ss S E L E Cc T L | B R A R Y. 
ac mestic sentiment and sweet simplicity of musicthan 
i Mary, and ‘ Eveline, and * Alaney,’ and ‘ Little i, Cre 
essie. “—British ¢ erlu Review. | + 7 a <I wa ‘ 
a THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
Herbert Martyne. | SUDE ELECT LIBRARY ‘ r it , : 
. | Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT L y are respectfully informed that arrangements have again 
POEMS. By Herbert Martyne. 1 vol. been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply during the season of al! Forthcoming 
extra feap. Svo, cloth, 6s. [Vow ready. | Books of merit and general interest. i 
“Olrig Grange.”’ | The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready nccess, wil! also be further 
} y 7 i »toti > , » additic of Copie e New Editio ‘ hose Works ot the best J 8 
ANEW VOLUME of POEMS. By the oman irons _o t by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those Wor best Author 
Author of “Olrig Grange” and “ Borland Hall,” | Y'? @re oun = Comene. . 
1 vol. extra feap. Svo, cloth. {/n preparation. | Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library and Catalognes of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
| are now ready, and wil! be forwarded, postage free, on application 











In §y¥o, price 14s, cloth. 





Eggs and Chickens. 


EGGS 4d a DOZEN, and CHICKENS | a 
s | iv 
4a POUND all the YEAR ROUND. Containing | FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ulland complete Information for the Successful | t 
and Profitable Keeping of Poultry. 1 vol. small 8vo, COG a Sy —— : 
cloth, 2s. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London). | BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
aceety 
| 
| 


[Now ready. 


“Since the publication of the ‘Henwife,” by Mrs 2 se : 
: publi c enwife,’ by Mr All the Books in Circulation or on sale at MU DIES SELECT LIPRARY may als) le obtaine?, with 














guson Blair, no book has appeared that discusses ; t 
qe ale xplicitly and exhaustively, and the pre the least possibile delay, by all Subscriber 
q6 Wate Gel eenmenenbamaoee | MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADF, MANCHESTER. 
—___<———_______ , And (by order) from #ll Booksellers in connect'on with the Library 
JAMES MACLEHOSE, ' 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow } MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. | CITY OFFICE—2 King Strect, Cheaps le 
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WORKS. | 


No. 20, 
8¥o, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. | 
RECENT EDITIONS OF MOLIERE. 
FOREST MANAGEMENT. 
Tue ReresBy Memorrs. 
Ewatop’s History OF ISRAEL. 
. THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 
LAWSON’'S TRAVELS IN NEW GUINEA. 
A PrusstAN CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND. 
THE McnicipaL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. By the Right Hon. 


FE. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations From Original 
Designs by Richard Doyle, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown. 8vO, 
price 6s. (Jn a few days. 


The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them; 


a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas and Two Months’ 
Tour in the Interior. By a LApy PIONEER. With 162 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Authoress. (/n November 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


| 
} 
7 
HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait of Heine. } 
| 
| 


NEW 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


OCTOBER, 1875. 


om 


> 


~“ 


a) 





Imperial 8yvo. 


(/n November. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA in 


1874. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., F.G.S., late Rector of Eversley. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the 


Author of “ Amy Herbert,” * Thoughts for the Age,” &c. Crown 8vo, 28 6d. 
(On Saturday next, 


CHIPS from a GER MAN WORKSHOP. By) 


F. MAX MULLER, M.A. Vol. IV. Essays chiefly on the Science of Language, 
completing the Work, with Index to Vols. IIL andIV, 8vo, 18s. 


The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as' 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES; the Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of War. By Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., P.R.S. New Edition, | 
Revised, with copious Additions. 8vo, 21s. [Vert week. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 


ANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Edition, Revised, and in part Rewritten. Svo, price 15s, 
(Early in November. 


By A.Lrx- 


Third 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Politi- 


cal, Philosophie: al, and Historical. By JouN Stuart MILL. New Edition. 4 
vols, 8yo, £2 7s. 


of DEMOSTHENES on the 
Crown vo, 5s. 
KINGS 


Edited by 


The ORATION 


CROWN. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir R. P. COLLIER, 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS — of 


GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. GREVILLE. 
HENRY REEVE, Ksq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The GOLDEN JOURNEY, 


By JuLIA GopDARD. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


AIR and ITS RELATIONS to LIFE; Sub- 


stance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the ba _ Institution, By WALTER 
NOEL HARTLEY,F.C.S. Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 


The THEORY of HEAT. By J. Crerx Max- 


{ 
| 
WELL, M.A., LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised, with Additions. (Edited, in | 
Text-Books of Science, by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A) Small 8yo, 3s 6d. | 
| 

| 


and other Verses. 





[On Friday next. 


The TRANSITS of VENUS, from the first ob- 


served in 1639 to the Transit of 2012. By R. x. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, | 
with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woo leuts. Crown Syo, 8s 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


PHYSICS. Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 758 Woodecuts. Crown svi 0, 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for | 


General Readers and Young Persons. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Second Edition, with 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PUBLIC-SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, in 31 Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Weller. | 
Edited by the Rey. G. BUTLER, M A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo, bound, 5s, 





on 
Seventh | 





| 
| 
London: LONGMANS and CO. | 


‘BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY 


NATURE'S TEACHING, 


‘ZOOLOGY 


DALDY, ISBISTER, AND 60°s 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


and 
THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. Canon Perowne. 2 
demy 8vo. 


Vo!s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN and 


ITALY. By Avavstvus J.C. Hare, Author of “ 
crown 8yo, with over 100 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL 


Walks in Rome,” &. 3 yols, 


*,* Intended as a companion to all those parts of Italy which lie betweay 
the Alps aud the districts described in the author's “ Days near Rome.” 


LIFE of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By 


his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains 
2 vols. demy Svo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 


The SUPREME COURT of JUDICATURE 


ACTS (1873-75). Annotated and Arranged, with a Full Index, by Morgay 
LLOYD, Esq., Q.C.,M.P. Demy 8vo. 


HISTORY of the oe REVOLUTION, 


By i. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon., &¢ “History of English Literature,” 
“ Notes on England,” &c. 


Author of 


An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME of! 
MEMORIALS ofa QUIET LIFE. By Aveustus 
J.C. HARK. 
Views, the previous Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, with 30 Photographs, illustrating. by Portraits and 


as Applied in the 
Wonders of Art and Manufacture. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, MA., 
of * Homes without Hands,” &c. Demy 8vo, 


Author 
with numerous Illustrations. 


The NEW PET. By the Rey. HH. R. Hawnrs, 


M.A. Crown Svo, with 50 Illustrations, by M. E. HAWE!S, cloth gilt extra. 


~_ ry TXT ~ . j 

CHEERFUL SUNDAYS: Stories, Parables, 
and Poems for Children. Square 8vo, with more than 150 Iliustrations, 
handsomely bound, and forming a most beautiful gift-book, cloth extra. 


The GAOL CRADLE—WHO ROCKS IT? A 


Plea for the Abolition of Juvenile Imprisonment. Third and Cheap Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged, small 8yo. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE 


AFTER DEATH, and the Christian Doctrines of Descent into Hell, the 
Resurrection of the Body, and the Life Everlasting; with Remarks upoo 
Cremation and Christian Burial. By the Hon. and Rey. W. Hf. Lytre.ton. 
Crown Svo. 
Pp OOTTT Pal = oe a ‘ 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arracr 
Hers, Author of “ Friends in Council.” Fourth and Cheaper Eilition, post 


dSvo. 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers, 


embodying the most Recent Theories and Discoveries. By A. IT. GREEN, M.A. 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science 

Pant I. The Elements of Physical Geology. Crown 8yo, with upwards of 
100 IlJustrations by the Author. 

Part II. The Elements of Stratigraphical Geology. Crown 8vo, with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


a Handbook. 


Crown 8yv0, 
[Now ready. 


STUDENTS: 


With a Preface by Professor OWEN 


tor 


By Dr. CARTER BLAKE. 
with Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 


/MAN and BEAST, HERE and HE REAF = R. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of * Homes without Hands.” New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’'S NEW _ PUBLICATIONS. 





SHORTLY. 


TO BE ISSUED 





NOTICE.—CAPTAIN CREAGH’S NEW TRAVELS IN HERZEGOVINA, 
SERVIA, BOSNIA, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, &c. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 


ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By James Creacn, 
Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s, [Ready this day, 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Watter Wi~LtAM Munpy. Crown 8vo, 7s (id. 
[Ready this day. 


an 


1 i 
A. GALLENGA (the 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
[ Ready this day. 


ITALY REVISITED. By 


Times’ Correspondent), Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &e. 


DICKENS'S LONDON; or, London in the Works 


of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGar Pemprrton, Author of “ Under Pressure.” Crown S8yo, 6s. 


KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. 


Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Some of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” &c. 


By Mrs. ErLoart, 


3 vols. 31s Gd. 
GOLD-DUST: a Story. 
ONE for ANOTHER. 


8yo, 7s 6d, 


STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, — and 
SKETCHES. From the German of Exise Porxo, (Dedicated, with permission, to Sir 
Jules Benedict.) Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: = an 
Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of HenrIK Insen by Catuerrse Ray. 


Crown &8vo, 7s 6d. 


CINDERELLA: a New Version of an Old Story. 


Crown &vo, 7s 6d, 


IN SPITE 


31s 6d. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Emma C, Wart. Crown 


By “Sabina.” 


of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 3 


LASCARE 
MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle and 
- 


test. By Pintir Masarncer. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BRANDON TOWER: a Novel. 
EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: 


By J. F, Nicuoniis. Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 


A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. 


Lytrerton Rocrers. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WHO CAN TELL? a Novel. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


A WIDOW of WINDSOR. 


a Novel. 
By Mrs. Henry 
By A Mere Hazarp. 


By ANNIE GASKELL, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBA DITALIA;; or, Italian Lights 
! and Shadows: a Record of Travel, 
W. HECKETHORN. 2 vols, Syo, 59s. 


By CHARLES 


ETYMONIA. Crown $vo, 7s 6d. 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Author of “One Love in a Life.” 3 vols., 
3ls 6d, 


The SHADOW of ERKSDALE. By 


BOCRTON MARSHALL. 3 yols., 31s 6d, 


LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 


CLARGES. 3 yols., Sls 6d. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. 


By GrorGe W. GARRETT. 2 yols., 21s, 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. 


ALLEN, 2 vols., 21s. 


Sir MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. 


By the Hon, A.S. G, CANNING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank 


Lee Benepict, Author of “Miss Dorothy's Charge, ' 
&e. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


From The Spectator, July 24:—“A new and 
powerful novelist has arisen...... We rejoice to recog- 
nise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and 
overmastering passions of the human heart 
seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with 
the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has pro- 
duced.” 


MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND 


HUSBAND. By Mrs. Minis, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


LEAVES from an OLD PORTFOLIO. 


By EvizA MAry PRarRon, Crown 8vo,7s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 
COUNTRY. Py Huan JAmes Rose, M.A,, of Orie 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


The Times says:—“ These volumes form a very 
pleasing commentary on a land and a people to whick 
Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic in- 
terest.” 


The Saturday Review says:—“ His title of 
‘Untrodden Spain’ is no mixnomer. Ile leads us into 
scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 
English writers have preceded him.,....We can only 
recommend our readers to get it and search for them- 
selves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence.” 








CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. West- 


woop, 3 vols., 31s ¢d. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 


CAMPBELL, 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW 


WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 


AND NEW EDITIONS 





POEM by the Marquis of LORNE.—GUIDO and LITA: 


a Tale of the Riviera. Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES during the 
FIRST HALF of the REIGN of GEORGE III. Derived from the Life and 
Correspondence of the Right Hon. J. BURGOYNE, Lientenant-General in his 
Majesty's Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. With 
Portrait, Heliotype Plate, and Maps. 8vo, 16s. 


Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Being a Library Edition of “ The Short History of the 
English People,” revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten. With addi- 
tional Maps. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


The RUSSIAN POWER. By Ashton Dilke. With 
numerous Woodcuts, and Four Coloured Plates, facsimiles from quaint 
Russian Prints. 2 vols. medium 8yo, 32s. 


ETON COLLEGE, HISTORY of. By H.C. Maxwell Lyte, 
M.A. With Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, Coloured 
Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved by C.H. Jeens. Medium 
8yo, 31s 6d. (Uniform with “ Holland House.”) 


The ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and Critical History 
of the various English Translations of Scripture. With Remarks on the 
Nature and Necessity of Revision, especially of the New Testament. By JOHN 
Eapig, D.D., LU.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological 
Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI da CORREGGIO. From the German 
of Dr. Jutius MeYeEr, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Containing 20 Woodbury-type Illustrations. 
(Uniform with “ Diirer,” &c.) Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


WASHINGTON IRVING.—OLD CHRISTMAS. From 
the Sketch-Book. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDE- 
coTT. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. Hamerton. Illus- 


trated with numerous Etchings. Medium 8vo. Newand Cheaper Edition. 21s, 


LIFE of MILTON, narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Professor 
Masson. Vol.I. 8vo, 18s. New Edition. 


The MISSION of the COMFORTER. By Julius C. Hare. 


New Edition. Edited by Professor E. H. PLuMPTRE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRIMERS-—SCIENCE. Edited by Professors Huxley, 
Roscog, and BALFOoUR STEWART. 
BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Society. 1s. 


PRIMERS—HISTORY. Edited by John Richard Green. 
ENGLAND. By Joun RicHARD GREEN. With Maps. 1s. 
EUROPE. By E. A. FReeMAN, D.C.L.,, LL.D. With Maps. Is. 


PRIMERS—LITERATURE. Edited by John Richard Green 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Rey. StoprorD BROOKE, M.A. 1s. 


Professor HUXLEY and H. N. MARTIN, B.A.—A COURSE 
of PRACTIOAL INSTRUCTION in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. Crown 8v0, 
63. LThis day. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS for the DWELLING-HOUSE : 
a Practical Guide to the Home Arrangement of Plants and Flowers. By 
ANNIK HASSARD. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


HISTORIA FILICUM: an Exposition of the Nature, 
Number, and Organography of Ferns, and Review of the Principles upon 
which Genera are founded, and the Systems of Olassifleation of the Principal 
Authors. With a New General Arrangement, &c. By J. Smitu, A.L.S., Ex- 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. With 30 Lithographic Plates by 
W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. Crown 8yo. 


The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON to ISZZOS. 
By R. C. Jens, M.A, Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and 
Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICALCLUE to LATIN LITERATURE. 
Edited after Dr. E. HuBNER. With Large Additions by Joun E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
Earliest Date to the Present Time. By W. D. KILLEN, D.D., President of 
Assembly's College, Belfast, and Prof. of Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


Canon KINGSLEY’S ‘‘ The ROMAN and the TEUTON.” 
Lectures before the University of Cambridge. New Edition. Edited, with 
Preface, by Professor F. MAX MULLER. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of LLOYDS, and of MARINE IN- 
SURANCE in GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix containing Statistics of, 
and a Dictionary of Terms used in, Marine Insurafice. By FREDERICK 
MARTIN, Author of * The Statesman's Year-Book.’ 8vo, 14s. 


Dr. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E.—The SABBATH of 
the FIELDS, and other Papers. Being a Sequel to “Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” Globe 8vo, 6s, 


Baron BRUNO; or, the Unbelieving Philosopher, and 
other Fairy Stories. By LovisA Morgan.  Lilustrated by R. Caldecott 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The ROMANCE of ASTRONOMY. By R. Kalley Miller, 


M.A. New and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 





GILBERT WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY ana 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. Edited, with Notes, by Frank Bucktanp 
and a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord SeLBorNe. With Original Illustra. 
tions from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, taken at Selborne, and from 
many interesting and curious objects supplied by the Editor; also a Coloured 
Plate. Medium 8vo. (Uniform with “ Holland House.”) 31s 6d. 

Also, a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, medium 4to, containing, in addition to the 
above, 30 Autotype Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and 

Coloured Map of the Environs of Selborae, £4 ds. 


SHAKESPEARE SCENES and CHARACTERS: a Series 
of Illustrations, designed by Adams, Hofman, Makart, Pecht, and Schwoerer 
Engraved on Steel by Bankel, Goldberg, Raab, and Schultheik. With Ex. 
planatory Text by Professor DowvrN. Royal Svo, cloth elegant, £2 12s 6a, 

Also, a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, India Prvofs, £4 14s 6d. 


ANGOLA and the RIVERCONGO. By Joachim Monteiro, 
With numerous I/lustrations from Sketcues taken on the Spot, anda Map, 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. A Transla. 


tion, made with the sanction of the Author, Vol. III. 8yo, 12s. 


OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. By the Author of 


“ Wandering Willie.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By Christabel R, 


COLERIDGE, 3 vols, crown 8yo, 31s 6d, 


RALPH and BRUNO: a Novel. By M. Bramston. 2 


vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 


ON STETHOMETRY: Examination of the Chest by a 


New and more Exact Method; with some of its Results in Physiology and 
Practical Medicine. By AxrHuR RANsOMs, M.D. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


DISEASES of MODERN LIFE. By Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 128 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFUSIONS of EPIDEMIC 
CHOLERA in EAST AFRICA, By J. Curistiz, M.D. 8yo, 15s. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA SERIES of NURSERY 
RHYMES. Illustrated by J. E. Rogers, and printed in Colours by R. Clay, 
Sons, and Taylor. Oblong 4to, ls each, iu paper wrappers; or the Four in one 
vol. cloth elegant, 5s. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS. Complete Edition. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, with Four Illustrations, 6s. 


SERMONS on PRAYER. By the late J. T. O’Brien, D.D., 
tishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Preached in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 8vo, 6s. 


BEFORE the TABLE: an Inquiry, Historical, and 
Theological, into the meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Com- 
munion Service of the Church of England. By the Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. With Appendix and Supplement containing Papers by 
the a the Bishop of St. Andrews and the Rev. W. R. KENNION, M.A. 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH;; being a Selection from 
the Lives in North's “Plutarch” which illustrate Shakespeare's Plays. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


ANNALS of TACITUS. Translated into English, with 
Notes, by A. J. CuurcH, M.A., and W. J. Broprins, M.A, Crown 8yo, with 
Maps. (Uniform with * The History of Tacitus.”) 7s 6d. 


TELL ME A STORY. With Illustrations by Walter 
CRANE. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. (A Book for Children, uniform with Lady Barker's 
“ Stories About ——,” &c.) 


The SCHOLAR’S HANDBOOK of HOUSEHOLD MAN- 
AGEMENT and COOKERY. Suitable for Elementary Schools. Compiled by 
Va 4 TEGKTMEIER, at the request of the School Board for London, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 


TIMBER and TIMBER TREES. By Thomas Laslett, 


Inspector of Timber to the Admiralty. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 83 6d. 


I. TODHUNTER, F.R.S.—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, and BESSEL'S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN.—WORDS from the CROSS: Lent 
Lectures, 1875; and THOUGHTS for THESE TIMES; University Sermons, 
1874. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE to 
the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. WaAno, M.A., Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Professor D. Wilson. With 
several New Illustrations and Two Coloured Plates. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Uniform with Dawkins’s ** Cave-Huxting.”) 363. 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES; or, a Fadel Photograph. By 
CHARLOTTE M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 12s. 


The PILLARS of the HOUSE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


FAIRY GUARDIANS: a Book for the Young. By F. 


WILLOUGHBY. Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown 8vo, gilt, 58. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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